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HERE—NOW-NEW 


ABC Books 
Todd-AO 


for Brighton 


“ SOUTH PACIFIC ™ in the Todd- 
AO 70-mm. version, has been booked 


CEA, BFPA Agree 
to Meet NATKE 


KRS SETTLEMENT THIS WEEK-END ? 


THE CEA AND BFPA have agreed to meet NATKE officials to 


this week-end. 


for an extended run at ABC's 
Astoria, Brighton, starting on | 
June 30. 
The deal has been negotiated | 
between J. F. Pattinson, managing 
director of 20th Century-Fox, m 
Eckman, jnr., representing _ the | 
Magna Theatre Corporation, and 
D. J. Goodlatte, managing director | 
of ABC. 
‘South Pacific” is currently play- | 


ing to capacity business at both the | 


Dominion, Tottenham Court Road, 
and Gaumont, Manchester, 
advanced bookings are very heavy. 

“ South Pacific,” in Todd-AO, will 
also be presented at the opening of 
20th-Fox’s new Drake, Plymouth, on 
June 5. This special 
will be in aid of charity. 


IFFPA TO DISCUSS 
CINEMA AND TV 


RELATIONS between the cinema 
and television will be on the agenda 
for the International Federation of 
Film Producers’ Associations’ general 
assembly in Brussels next month. 

Arthur Watkins, 
BFPA, will attend the assembly, 
be held from June 9-13. 

No new date or venue has been 
set for the meeting of the Inter- 
national Federation of Exhibitor 
Associations which was due to be 


to 


held in Paris last week, but was can- | 


celled because of the situation in 
France. 
The meeting was to have 


received a report on the British plan | 


where | 


performance 


president of the 


perhaps next week.” 


This follows upon the letter 
Tom sent to the CEA, BFPA and 
|KRS immediately after the Budget 
| Statement, calling for a “ fair share” 
| of the benefit. 
| A 40-hour week without loss of 


pay, an eight-hour day, cinema staff- 


| ing and working conditions, sickness 
| payments and holidays, are also 
— for discussion with the 


| Siileies of these issues were the 
| subjects of unanimously supporied 
| resolutions at last week’s NATKE 
| delegate conference. 

At their meeting with the BFPA 
|—no date has been fixed yet— 
NATKE hope to secure a new agree- 
| Ment On wages. 


MGM GIVES SIEGEL 
VICE-PRESIDENCY 


MGM production chief Sol Siegel 
has been appointed a vice-president 
of the company. 


to control the flow of films to tele- | 


vision from E. J. Hinge 4 Ellis 
Pinkney, representing the CEA 


THE ISLE OF MAN 
ENDS CINEMA TAX 


The Isle of Man ended enter- 


—— tax on Saturday last 
week. 

The Attorney-General (Mr. 
G. E. Moore), moving the 


or more, but, as such 


not obtain in the Isle of Man, this 
meant that all entertainments 
would be duty free. 

The Entertainments 


Duty Act 
came into operation in the Isle of 


Sir - 


| discuss the union’s latest claims, including wage increases. And a 
settlement in the current NATKE-KRS wage negotiations is expected 


A spokesman for NATKE general secretary, Sir Tom O'Brien, told Kine. 
that the meeting with the CEA would be held * 


*in the very near future— 


Divorcement 
of Westrex 
Imminent 


PRELIMINARY negotiations 
tween Western 
Industries, Inc., 


be- 
Electric and Litton 
of California, for 
the sale of the Westrex Corporation 
to Litton have now been completed. 

The sale is forced by America’s 
anti-trust laws and details must first 
be approved by the district court of 
New Jersey. 

Pete Tower, managing director of 
Westrex in Britain, told Kine. it was 


expected the deal would be com- 
pleted before the closing date of 
August 15. 


Litton Industries is a manufactur- 
ing firm specialising in computing 


| machines and television colour tubes. 


- JOHN TREVELYAN IS NEW 


BBFC SECRETARY 


FIFTY - FOUR - YEAR - OLD 
| John Trevelyan has been appointed 
| secretary of the British Board of Film 
Censors to succeed John Nicholls. 
| Mr. Trevelyan has been one of the 
| Board’s examiners for eight years. 
| For the past six years he has been 
| chairman of the Cinema Advisory 
Committee. 

He is an ex-Civil Servant, a former 
Director of Education for Westmor- 
| land. He spent three years from 1946 
| setting up an education service for 
| British Service families in Germany. 

As the BBFC secretary, he aims 
| to forsake the freelance writing 
| (official reports) and lecturing (in- 
| dustrial relations, mainly) which has 
| kept him busy for nine years. 

His view on censoring: “ It’s diffi- 


cult. Mistakes can be made and 
occasionally they are. But I think we 
are fair.” 

His main interests? “ Films for 
one, of course,” he said. “I go to 


| the pictures a lot.” 
Trevelyan was appointed by | 


Mr 


the BBFC President with the advice | 


of a selection committee. 


The committee was composed of 


the president of the Board (Sir Sidney 
Harris), in the chair; E. E. Blake, 
representing the Kinematograph 
Manufacturers Association; Arthur 
Watkins (British Film Producers’ 
Association) ; Lord 
(Federation of British Film Makers): 
Sir Arthur Jarratt (Kinematograph 
Renters Society). 


Archibald | 


| 
| 


New Date Set 
for Commons 


Tax Debate 


THE COMMONS will now 
debate amendments to the Finance 
Bill on cinema tax either on June 
11 or June 12. 

Purchase tax crowded this subject 
out during the three days alloted to 
the Bill before Whitsun—and the 
purchase tax amendments are not 
yet quite finished. 

On June 12, Mr. John Rankin will 
ask Sir David Eccles, president of 
the Board of Trade, what is the per- 
centage of change in cinema attend- 
ances in the first quarter of 1958, 
compared with the same quarter of 
1957, and what indication he will 
give of the pattern of attendances 
after the first quarter of 1958. 


Wormser Here Soon, 


Seeking Product 


IRVING WORMSER, president 
of Continental Distributing, Inc., left 
the United States for Europe on 


Friday to conclude deals with pro- 
ducers arranged by chairman Walter 
Reade, jnr., several months ago. His 
trip includes France and England. 

Mr. Wormser ‘will screen com- 
pleted productions, visit studios 
where films are in progress, and 
confer with producers on co-produc- 
tions for the development of pro- 
perties that are suitable for the 
American market, 

Before leaving, he said: “It is 
essential that we be assured of a 
steady flow of quality product for 
Continental, and discussions at the 
source are the most effective means 
of achieving this. 

“I hope to acquire enough films 
for the immediate future, and to 
develop relationships — for the long- 
range point of view. 


End of the 
Experiment 


THE BARTLESVILLE, USA, ex- 
periment of “ piping” new cinema 
films to television sets in the homes 
of subscribers is to be abandoned 
this summer. 


Reason is the high cost of leased 


| telephone lines. 
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TRADING 


TI,HE CEA-KRS agreement 
on break figures has been 
accepted by both sides as the 
most equitable way of deal- 
ing with a complex problem, 
and in the spirit of the prin- 
ciple that the benefits from 
the tax concession shall be 
fairly shared between the sec- 
tions of the industry. 

The agreement also recognises 
the time-honoured principle 
that the basis of trading be- 
tween renter and exhibitor is 
a matter for individual nego- 
tiation. 

This may involve hard bargain- 
ing. But normally the pro- 
cesses of negotiation produce 
a satisfactory trading 
arrangement. However, in 
the event of a dispute the 
matter can be referred to the 
appropriate joint committee 
of the CEA and KRS. 

The intervention of the pro- 
ducer associations in the 
break figure situation, there- 
fore, has caused conjecture. 

Exhibitors take the view that 
they are only concerned with 
the renters in the matter of 
negotiating trade terms, and 
that as the renters are agents 
for the producers it is taken 
for granted that the renters 
seek the best terms on behalf 
of the producers. 

Therefore, they cannot see the 
need for the producers’ inter- 
vention after exhibiters have 
reached agreement with the 
renters on the method of 
dealing with the position aris- 
—s from the Budget conces- 


The producers have the oppor- 


tunity to safeguard their 
interests in their contracts 
with renters. Assuming that 


the producers are not seeking 
more than their fair share of 
the tax benefit the accepted 
system of individual bargain- 
ing and the negotiation of 
new break figures where 
applicable should be accep- 
table to all sides. 
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DEFENCE PLAN PROGRESS e NATKE’S 
DELEGATE DINNER e OPTIMISTS 


CONSIDERABLE amount of 
A ground was covered by 
the presidents and officers 
of the five trade associations at last 
Friday’s meeting when they recon- 
sidered the draft of the television 
defence fund plan in the light of 
the suggestions and amendments 
put forward by the councils of the 
associations. 

The business remained unfinished 
however, and a further meeting is 
to be held on Thursday, June §. 

There is general satisfaction with 
the progress made, and while there 
are differences of opinion on the 
various points raised in the discus- 
sions on the first draft, no major 
difficulties, standing in the way of 
a settlement, are envisaged. 

In fact, it is thought that the 
amended draft will be agreed at the 
next meeting. 

It will then be referred back to 
the associations for acceptance. 


us year it is the turn of 
the KRS to entertain the 
Royal Naval Film Corporation, 
and the dinner takes place on Fri- 
day, June 27. 

The venue is ABPC’s 
studios at Boreham Wood. 
The dinner is being given by the 
president and council of the KRS 
in honour of the Royal Naval Film 
Corporation, its Governors the 
Board of Admiralty and its presi- 
dent, Admiral of the Fleet The 
Earl Mountbatten of Burma. 


Elstree 


I ACY KASTNER, president 
4 of Columbia, arrived in 
London from Paris on Tuesday. 
He will be attending the world 
premiere of Carl Foreman’s British 


production of “ The Key” at the 
Odeon, Leicester Square, tonight 
(Thursday). 


Princess Margaret is attending the 
performance which is being spon- 
sored by Variety Club in aid of the 
Invalid Children’s Aid Association. 

During the course of his stay in 
London, Mr. Kastner will have 
discussions with Columbia's head 
office executives in Britain, regard- 
ing future production plans. 


SIR ARTHUR JARRATT re- 

b minded NATKE members 
that the employers and the union 
have something in common. Both 
sides, he said, want to see NATKE 
members enjoying a decent stand- 
ard of living. 

The employers, he observed, de- 
sired to see members prosper for 
then the industry would be pros- 
perous. 

The KRS president was support- 
ing the toast to the entertainment 


industry, proposed by S. F. Green 
of the National Union of Railway- 
men, at NATKE’s National Dele- 
gate Conference dinner, last week. 


SIR ARTHUR thanked Sir 

Tom O’Brien for his efforts 
in the tax campaign, and urged the 
union to join with the other sections 
of the trade in promoting the best 
interests of the industry. He confi- 
dently predicted a great future for 
the business. 

Among the other speakers, BFPA 
president Arthur Watkins delighted 
the assembly with a highly amusing 
speech, laced with good-natured 
tilts at the unions and their officials. 

He supported the toast to 
NATKE proposed by Sir Tom 
Williamson. The response came 
from the union’s general president 
G. J. J. De Wan. 


’ 


HE dinner was really a social 
occasion. None of the union 
speakers made any reference to 
business. That was left at the con- 
ference table. 

Tom O'Brien confined himself 
to naming all the guests present, 
and adding some complimentary 
remarks about each. 

Among the trade guests were 
Lord Archibald, Douglas Richards, 
CEA vice-president, Dickie Dewes 
of CMA and Sydney Lewis of ABC, 
George Elvin of ACTT, Bill Ellison 
of SCMA and Hugh Jenkins of 
Equity. 

Tom also welcomed Sir Ivone 
Kirkpatrick, chairman of ITA, who 
addressed the conference, Herbert 
Bowden, the Opposition’s Chief 
Whip, Sir Vincent Tewson, general 
secretary of the TUC, and many 
other colleagues from the trade 
union movement. 


ATKE executive council men 


* will miss the outspoken 
views of South Wales representative, 
Con Murphy. 


At 75, Con, the oldest NEC mem- 
ber and one of the oldest members 
of the union, has given up his seat 
after serving with the NEC since its 
formation in 1928. 

“I'm getting too old to be a 
national executive—but I'll carry on 
working locally,” he told me. 


‘PEAKING of union stalwarts, 
reminds me of an unusual 
gesture by NATKE’s oldest mem- 
ber, Steve Gosling, of Newcastle. 
Eighty-five-year-old Steve could 
not attend NATKE’s delegate con- 
ference because of ill-health. So he 
sent two medals he won in the 


South African war to Sir Tom, 
asking him to give them to the 
War Office museum of medals. 

Sir Tom wiil oblige. 


A NEW era of prosperity for 

< Hollywood was forecast by 
Harold Mirisch when I met him 
last week. 

This will spring from the revolu- 
tion that is taking place in Holly- 
wood and which, Harold asserts, 
will have far-reaching effects on 
the film industry throughout the 
world. 

He was referring to the trend in 
the U.S, which is piacing film pro- 
duction in the hands of independent 
talent. 


T will lead eventually, he 

believes, to the divorce- 

ment of production and distribu- 
tion. 

This means that the major film 
production corporations will be 
reorganised into companies largely 
concerned with financing; the 
studios will be operated on a rental 
only basis, and independent pro- 
duction organisations will be the 
principal source of quality pictures. 

All this will come about in the 
next five years, declared Harold. 
And he is convinced that this 
modus operandi will bring enormous 
benefits to the industry. 


N his view it will help to 
eliminate the main prob- 
lem that has plagued the industry 
for so long—“ the need for a pro- 
duction organisation to feed its 
own distribution set-up, which 
results in an automatic compromise 
with quality.” 

The elimination of this bogy, he 
is sure, will out overheads and 
automatically reduce budgets, thus 
producing better opportunities for 
profit. 

And from the producing point of 
view only those who are fit to 
make pictures will survive. 


HE swing-over to indepén- 
dent production is gaining 
momentum and it has been given 
impetus by the highly profitable 
experience of United Artists, with 
which the Mirisch company has a 
three-year deal for a minimum of 
12 pictures. 

Some trade obsetvers in the U.S 
believe that the independent pro- 
duction trend will lead to a con- 
centration on “ blockbusters and 
roed-show treatment, because of 
the enormous grosses recorded and 
the economy of distribution. 

But Harold Mirisch does not 
take the view that the new order 
will mean the end of the modest- 
budget films. There must be films 
produced at a price for conven- 


tional programming, he assured 
me. 
AROLD is here to see the 
stage hit, “Roar Like a 
Dove.” His company purchased 


the screen rights some months ago. 
In association with Roger Stevens 
and The Playwrights Company, he 
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will present the play on Broadway 
in the autumn. : 

He plans to film it in England 
next spring. Doris Day has been 
signed for the picture and Cary 
Grant is interested. 


BREEZY Jerry Wald arrived 
in London from the 
Cannes Festival last week, highly 
delighted that Paul Newman had 
been voted the best actor for his 
performance in “The “Long Hot 
Summer,” Jerry's production for 
20th-Fox. 

Jerry is very happy indeed, for 
the film also stars Joanne Wood- 
ward, an Academy Award winner 
for her performance in “ The Three 
Faces of Eve.” 

One of Hollywood’s most suc- 
cessful = writer-producers, Jerry 
Wald might be described as 
optimism personified. 

At his press conference he talked, 
without pause, for 30 minutes of 
the great future of the motion pic- 
ture industry. He is not worried 


about television. “It has the 
monopoly for mediocrity,” he 
gagged. 


IS independent production 

deal with Fox calls for 18 
pictures in five years. Since August, 
1956, when the deal was signed, he 
has made five. The sixth, “ Mardi 
Gras,” is on the way. 

Others scheduled are: “ The Hell 
Raisers ™ ; 
Fury ”; “ March the Ninth,” which 
is being written for the screen by 
Nigel Balchin: “Saul David,” 
based on the Duff Cooper novel, 
“David”: Clifford Odets’ “* The 
Story on Page One”; D. H. Law- 
rence’s “Sons and Lovers,” and 
“ Beloved Infidel,” the story of the 
last four years of F. Scott Fitz- 


gerald. Jerry is also writing “ The 
Bohemians.” 

A prolific output—to support 
our visitor's confidence in the 
business. 


HE unsettled weather over the 

holiday week-end, particu- 

larly on Whit Monday, gave a tre- 

mendous fillip to business and we 

have received reports of record at- 
tendances from many sources. 

In particular, MGM is highly de- 
lighted with the results of the Ealing 
release, Michael Balcon’s “ Dun- 
kirk,” on ABC’s North-West Lon- 
don circuit. 

I am told that business was “ fan- 
tastic ’ in situations where the run 
started on Sunday. 

But on Whit Monday takings shot 
up and a new all-time record was 
created. The figures exceeded the 
best day’s take with any previous 
picture, and from any company. 


T was revealed last week that 

the Hammerson group of 

companies, which includes Park 

Lane Films, has acquired the Bed- 

ford estate in Holborn, London, 
for £1 million. 

The holding, one-tenth of the 
Bedford Bloomsbury estate, is made 
up of three separate 
adjacent to New Oxford Street, 
High Holborn and Southampton 
Row, and includes buildings let to 


Rank Screen Services entertained a party of Finnish advertisers last week. 
The Finns, on their way to the Brussels 


showing of cinema 


’ 


World Fair, attended a special 


commercials in the company’s private theatre. The 
Page received by Bill Annett and Pat M: 


atthews, directors of RSS. 


o right, Bill Annett, Matti Keijola (leader of the group) and Pat 
Matthews 


banks and insurance companies. 
The group has acquired the pro- 
perty with a view to redevelopment. 


EMONSTRATIONS are not 

always an infallible guide to 
the quality of a product or a 
process. With that in mind, one 
should consider with reserve the 
paper given at the Institution of 
Electrical Engineers on the “ flat” 
television tube, first developed by 
Dr. Dennis Gabor over four years 
ago. 
In Dr. Gabor’s system, which is 
intended for colour, three guns at 
the top of the picture shoot three 
streams of electrons downwards to 
a curved reflector at the bottom of 
the housing, which reflects them 
upwards and, at the same time, 
diverges them to cover the full 
width of the picture. At an appro- 
priate point the beam is turned and 
focused on the fluorescent screen. 
Scanning is achieved automatically, 
the election beam triggering an 
array of conductors at the sides 
of the screen. 

A colleague tells me, however, 
that the demonstration was not 
very impressive. In fact, only a 
single scanning line was produced 
and this was far from sharp; it 
traversed the picture slowly tend- 
ing to lose definition. 

Nevertheless, as my colleague 
points out, the many radical 
advances embodied in the system 
cannot fail to have an effect on the 
future of television. 


OW close the interests of the 

film industry dovetail with 

those of television was illustrated 

at the first European television 

equipment exhibition staged at 

London’s Park Lane House last 
week. 

Of the 43 firms exhibiting, ten 
are directly connected with the film 
trade. They are: Rank Precision 
Industries, Humphries Film Labora- 
tories, Mole-Richardson, AB-Pathe, 
Halas and Batchelor, Walton 


Studios, Anglo-Scottish Pictures, 
Pearl and Dean Productions and 
Robert Rigby and _ Technical 
Cinematograph Requirements. 

The exhibition was opened with 
a closed circuit TV broadcast from 
Whitehall by Ernest Marples, Posit- 
Master General, who: pointed out 
the great power for good that 
television had to offer the world. 
He was, incidentally, introduced by 
Leslie Mitchell. 


COLLEAGUE who attended 

4 the opening met Harry 
Woolf, of Humphries, and Bob 
Collins, of RCA, who were busy 
supplying information to the press, 
and technical representatives from 
manufacturing and film production 
firms. 

The exhibition, the first of its 
kind in London, was impressive. 

Perhaps the film industry might 
some day organise an exhibition 
of cinema and preduction equip- 
ment to attract overseas as well as 
British buyers. 


4s the final part of their 
+ £60,000 rebuilding and re- 
decoration scheme for the Savoy, 
Brighton, ABC on Saturday opened 
a lavishly-furnished new coffee bar 
and grill in what was formerly the 
cinema restaurant, 

Designed to give patrons the im- 
pression that they are sitting on 
the patio of a mountain cabin, the 
new bar is aptly called “ The Hide- 
out.” Aimed at capturing the late 
evening trade, it will be open from 
10 a.m. until midnight—* or later 
still if there is a demand.” 

Built and furnished in luxury 
style, at a cost of £10,000, “ The 
Hideout’ claims the most com- 
plete air-conditioning system of 
any unit of its size; indirect light- 
ing concealed within imitation 
timber beams to provide a sunlit 
effect; and a 20-foot wall mural 
of a Swiss mountain scene. 


A SONG guests welcomed by 
as Bill Cartlidge, ABC's 
director and general manager at 
an eve-of-opening celebration, was 
the Mayor of Brighton—Councillor 
Alfred J. Sadler, who retired as 
manager of the Savoy in 1956 
after nearly 30 years service with 
the circuit. 

After the mayor-making cere- 
mony last week he promised: 
“ Publicity-plus combined with the 
best public relations will be my 
chief objective.” 

Proposing the election of Coun- 
cillor Sadler as Mayor, Alderman 
P. F. Friend-James spoke of his 
long connection with the entertain- 
ment industry and of his service 
as chairman of the Brighton and 
Hove Entertainment © Managers’ 
Association and, for five years, of 
the Sussex CEA. 

Cllr. Sadler is a life vice-presi- 
dent of the Entertainment 
Managers’ Association and, al- 
though in retirement, he continues 
in office as public relations officer 
of the Sussex CEA. 

Before going into — cinema 
management, Clir. Sadler took part 


in some of the first single-reel 
“ Westerns’ to be made in this 
country—at Isleworth, Catford 


and Mitcham. 


He trade’s good wishes also 
go to Cllr. Ambrose 
Broomhead, a _e director and 
manager of the Savoy, Brighouse, 


Yorks, who has been elected 
Mayor of Brighouse. 
Cllr, Broomhead, an in- 


dependent, has been a member of 
the council since 1945, 

He started at the 
part-time projectionist. 

George Cowan, too, 
pleased with the result of 
the recent Newcastle-upon-Tyne 
city council elections, for he was 
returned with an increased 
majority. 

George, still a young man, lays 
claim to be the oldest esiablished 
independent renter in the country. 
He is a past president of the North- 
East Cinematurians. 


A CORRESPONDENT draws 

my attention to an interest- 

ing experiment that is taking place 

in Aberdeen, where a club, called 

the Aberdeen Film Club, has been 

formed especially for the purpose 
of boosting einema attendances. 

The club has a magazine, * Film- 
fare,” in which its objects are des- 
cribed in detail: they are ambitious 
but not without a relationship to 
common sense. 

The club wants to establish dis- 
cussion circles; it wants to co- 
operate with cinema owners and 
managers to publicise films; and it 
wants to learn about films by organ- 
ising for its members visits to 
studios, talks with technicians, and 
by itself, producing films of local 
interest. 

Aberdeen is not yet seriously 
affected by television, and the film 
club wants to get in the first blow 
Not at all a bad idea! 


Savoy as a 
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MAKING THE MOST OF 35-mm. 
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Super show quality is 


within reach of all 


N Britain, we now have two opera 
[x pairs of 70-mm. projectors, 

showing full 70-mm. prints, so let 
us consider where we go from here 

“South Pacific roadshow presen- 
tation with single projectors far 
and away the best we have yet scen. 
If one were given all the money in 
the world at the moment, it would 
be difficult to see how its fabulous 
picture definition could be improved 
upon. 

At times, on head shots, the sharp- 
ness can begin to be compared with 
direct human vision. 1 feared that 
the heating of the film in the gate 
would prevent sharp focus being 
established or maintained but, 
happily, partially through the use of 
a heat fUlter in the lamphouse and a 
watercooled curved gate, this prob- 
lem seems to have been surmounted. 


is 


What it Means 


I could go on praising the result 
and its attendant financial possibili- 
ties but what we really want to con- 
sider what it means in terms of 
the ordinary exhibitor. Very little, 
I am afraid, as I believe it costs 
approximately £14,000 (plus prints 
costing “x” times as much), 
equip a theatre on the all-embracing 
lines of the Dominion. 

There will 
accountancy 
expenditure is justified. 

It is obvious, however, 
is room in every 
town for at least 
theatre (despite the derision of one 
or two lay press critics, who will 
most assuredly ultimately have to eat 


1s 


have to be a Strict 
test as to whether such 


that there 
reasonably sized 
one roadshow 


their words) I say “room” be- 
cause there are unlikely to be such 
theatres if the cost will exceed, per- 
haps, 5 per cent. or 10 per cent. of 
the Dominion outlay. 
Fraction of Cost 

I believe, nevertheless, that picture 


quality within close approximation of 
70-mm, prints can be obtained at a 
fraction of the capital outlay and 
running costs of a set-up such as the 
Dominion. 

I made out a fairly detailed case 
for this in my articles in Tue Ipeat 
Kine of October 10, 1957, and the 
Motion Picture Herald of December 
14, 1957. When these articles were 
written, there was no 70-mm. in 
Britain and a certain mumber had 
just been established in the U.S. It 
has now happened that the 70-mm 
equipped theatres have exceeded the 
“take” of the theatres using stan- 


| here it must be potted out that the 


to | 


| MGM negative frame information on 


| give 
| per cent. 
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dard anamorphic presentation, but 
anamorphic negatives and prints were | 
everyday run of the mill, and not | 


reduction prints off the big negative. 


As we know too well, these can be 
good sometimes, but when they are 
bad, they are very bad—chiefly 


through the use of poor optics and 
bad printing. 


Since these articles appeared. I 
have not heard that anybody was 
willing to spend the few hundreds 
necessary to test out the suggested 
system. Now that a pair of projec- 
tors is operative with 70-mm. prints, 
such a test could be made for | 
remarkably little cost. Jt needs the 
co-operation of the film owners, 


theatre owners and, possibly, Techni- 
color, which processed the film. 

It will be recalled that the essence 
of my suggestion was a frame 1 in. 
wide x 0.9 in. high, with 5-tooth pull- 
down, on standard 35-mm. filmstock, 
the same frame for both camera and 
projector, thus entailing contact 
prints. 


As this frame has an area just 


%1 
+ | 


i 
times the area of the standard wide- | 
screen frame, with much more | 
efficient shape, I attempted to make | 


a case that it could give the industry | 
all the quality worth while, without | 
having to scrap existing projectors or | 
cameras. I gave details of how exist- 
ing projectors could be adapted to 
take 4-tooth and 5-tooth pulldown. 


Obvious Fact 


Not included in that article was 
one obvious fact, because I was hop- 
ing that it would form one basis of 
exploitation, but, for reasons, this is 
no longer feasible. 

The point I did not bring out was 
that my suggested frame is almost 
exactly a lateral half of the Todd- 
AO and 70-mm. MGM _ camera 
frames. One can thus obtain the 
whole the Todd-AO or 70-mm. 


of 


means of a 
and without 


one of my frames, by 
straight 2:1 squeeze 
reduction printing. 

First reaction to this is that it must 
immediately a reduction of 50 
in the quality. This, in 
fact, is not and need not be so. 

The Todd-AO is a contact print 
and thus, although the positive stock | 
may have coven times the resolving | 
power of the negative, it still cannot 
establish one iota of improvement in 
resolution over the negative, because | 


the negative can only transfer the 
quality integral to itself. 
We have already seen from 


the | 


| problem of colour printing down to 


| but it was done. 


| fact, 


| arise from 


Technirama demonstrations that a | 


| high resolution reduction print from | 


a large negative can approach quite | 
near to the quality of the original | 
large negative. It is true, however, 
that, largely because of the smal! 
frame area then used and the tricky | 


such ‘a small size, everything was 
strained to the limit to achieve this; 


Resolving Power 


By reason of the positive stock 
having several times the resolving 
power of the negative, I think a no- 
reduction 2:1 squeezed positive could 
obtain every scrap of information 
and quality contained in the 70-mm. 
aegative. The printing problem be- 
comes manageable, as the frame size 
is comparatively big—24 times wide- 
screen. 

From this assumption, what then | 
are we likely to lose as compared | 
with straight 70-mm. projection ? | 

We have to incorporate anamorphs | 
in the proposed printing and projec- 
tion. The latest anamorph lenses 
have capacity for quality far in 
advance of many of the anamorphs | 
which were rushed out for use three 
or four years ago—a fact not 
generally appreciated. Nor do they 


| have to cost the earth. 


In the last two years, there has | 
also been a very significant advance 
in the quality of backing lenses. In 
but for this, even the 70-mm. 
print projection could never show its 
astonishing quality. I found this fact 
out in a big way on the first Euro- 
pean projection of double frame 
VistaVision. 

Both the large negatives (70-mm. 
and double frame VistaVision), be- 
cause of their rectangular shape, have 
large diagonals (distance from corner 
to corner of the film frame), particu- 
larly so in the case of 70-mm. 


Same Area 
A point I am making is, that, 
merely for the sake of the discussion, 
if both these large negatives could | 
retain the same area but had square 
instead of rectangular apertures, the 
lenses would have a very much easier 
task, and there would be additionally | | ine 
a very substantial increment of light | 
available on the screen. 


My own suggested aperture is, 


to | | 


all intents and purposes, square, and 


proved performance through any lens 
will, I think, at least make up in the 
main, part of any softness which may 
introducing anamorphs | 


| 


stantially correct, 


| little. 


into the projection train. 
| remaining danger 
nique. 

Assuming the above to be sub- 
quite small capital 
outlays could adapt existing pro- 
jectors to give a 5-tooth pulldown 


The chief 


is printing tech- 


| frame and each town could have its 


roadshow. Furthermore, the cost of 
the prints need only be 25 per cent. 
more than a standard 35-mm. print. 

Earlier, I suggested the cost of 
such a look-see test need now be very 
The projectors are running 
and the 70-mm. film is available. 
There are printers which can put the 
no-reduction 2:1 squeeze or to a 
positive. 

My hope is that the owners of the 
film will give permission for this to 
be done and that a side-by-side test 
of matched prints can be run on the 
two 70-mm. projectors (one running 
70-mm. and the other 35-mm.) in the 
classical manner. 

There are some shots in ‘* South 
Pacific” which are almost hand- 
made for lens testing. One I call 
to mind is the scene in the garden, 
with the crockery upon the table, 
and the patterning on the crockery 
so incredibly sharp that it is as good 
as any lens chart and yet, notwith- 
standing this, the shot \has great 
depth of field and is sharp right out 
| to the edges. 


Pulldown 


The 70-mm. projector, when run- 
ning 35-mm., has the normal 4-tooth 
pulldown and not 5. However, this 
need not spoil the test, as it can still 
be run side-by-side at equal magni- 
fication with the 70-mm. print. We 
limit the aperture height on the 2:1 
squeeze print to .715 in. (instead of 
.900 in.) by cropping the picture top 
and bottom, in printing. 

Naturally, the picture on the screen 
will have the same width but a cor- 
responding lesser height than 70-mm. 
The magnification nevertheless will 
be identical: if one really wants to 
be pedantic for the test, one could 
slip a special aperture plate in the 
| 70-mm. projector, cropping the pic- 
ture to the same height. 

One must realise that in carrying 
out this classical side-by-side test, the 
35-mm. picture will suffer a resound- 
ing loss in light—in fact, down to 

half the 70-mm. We need not get 


alarmed, but we have to make allow- 


ance for it in the Projection test view- 
ing. The final position, however, so 
far as light for the 35-mm. picture, 
is quite rosy, as I will now explain. 
The 70-mm. lamphouse has optics 


continued on page 28 
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Modern fashions inspired by those in MGM’s RAINTREE COUNTY 


were shown at a fashion sho 


w in Regent’s Park, London, last week. 


And this locomotive—a replica of one of the period in which the film 
was set—was also on view, with models in appropriate costumes 


Producers on 
Break Figures 


A JOINT letter from the BRPA 
and the FBFM has been sent to dis- 
tributors asking them to make no 
changes in break figures without 
consulting the producer concerned. 

The 
asked the KRS or its negotiating 
committee to receive a _ joint 
deputation. 


BFFA Pays 
35 per cent. 


DISTRIBUTORS’ earnings sub- 
mitted on films of 3,000 feet and over 
to the British Film Fund Agency for 
the four weeks ended April 26 
amounted to £676,849. Earnings on 
films of less than 3,000 feet (before 
multiplying by two and a half) were 
£22,328. 

Levy collections as 
Customs and Excise (notified to April 
30, 1958, but adjusted to April 26, 
1958) were £243,809. 

The sixth interim allocation will be 
at the rate of 35 per cent. 


VIKING SHIP 
SENT TO U.S 


A 69-foot Viking ship used in the 
Kirk Douglas production “The 
Vikings,”’ has been taken to the United 
States for use in connection with the 
film’s world charity premiere at the 
Astor and Victoria Theatres in New 
York on June 11. 

The 12-ton vessel, an exact dupli- 
cate of the ancient Viking craft that 
sailed across the North Atlantic from 
Norway to America more than 1,000 
years ago, will be reconditioned for 
trips in American waters. 


two organisations have also | 


“RAINTREE’ 
PREMIERE 


MGM'S “ Raintree County,” star- 
ring Montgomery Clifi, Elizabeth 
Taylor, Eva Marie Saint and Nigel 
Patrick, is to have its European 
premiere on Monday next week at 


LEEDS 


Break Figures 


‘Small Exhibitors 
Need Help Now’ 


THE REPORT from the May general council meeting on the KRS attitude 
on revision of break figures was discussed at the May meeting of the Leeds 


and District branch of the CEA. J. X 


Prendergast presided, supported by 


C. H. Whincup, John Goldstone, and secretary Gerry Hylton. 


A. §S. Hyde of Bradford who 
attended the joint CEA and KRS 
meeting in London, was invited by 


the chairman to report on this meet- | 
ing and he said that the renters were | 


| opposed to the Perkins plan owing 


to the amount of work entailed 
arriving at final figures. 

He said that after a lot of dis- 
cussion it was agreed that the Perkins 
plan would be difficult to operate, but 
that neither side would try to get 
more out of the revision tha 
had before tax exemption. 

Mr. Hyde reiterated: “ We must 
take it as read and a fact that the 


in 


n they | 


renters do not want to take a greater | 


percentage from exhibitors than they 
have taken before the tax relief.” 

“I think though,’’ added Mr. Hyde, 
** that we should ask The Rank Organisa- 
tion to look again at the case of exhibitors 
running seats from Is. to 2s. 6d 

“* The Rank break figures were all right 


| for all theatres, including the high-priced 


| theatres, 
| smaller 


| tion 


the Empire Theatre, Leicester Square, | 


at 7.30 p.m. 


“ Raintree County” is 


MGM's | 


film dramatisation of the novel by | 
| Ross Lockridge, Jr. It was made on 


the largest budget im the studio's 


domestic production history, and is | 


the first film made in the 


| Camera 65 process. 


| by 


advised by | 


Photographing the film gave the 
new system a thorough testing under 
all conditions. 

“ Raintree County ” was produced 

David Lewis and directed by 
Edward Dmytryk. Millard Kaufman, 
who wrote the screen play, was also 
Associate Producer 


Variety Puts 
On a Matinee 


A MIDNIGHT 
Wales to help a 


film 
new 


matinee 
local 


in 
youth 


MGM | 


| 2,000 exhibitors behind him.” 


| cuss the new rates, 


centre in Merthyr Tydfil, the Merthyr 


Boys’ Club, is being sponsored by 
Variety Club. 


GM are donating “ Raintree 
| County’ for the gala performance, 
which is to take place on July 18 
at ABC's Castle Cinema, Merthyr. 


The theatre is being given by Past 
Chief Barker Jack Goodlatte. 


Futurist's Profit 


THE FUTURIST, Liverpool, made 
a profit for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1957, of £14,194, including 
the balance of £3,726 brought for- 
ward from the previous 
Dividend for the year is 8 per cent. 


year. | 


but it seems 
exhibitors, and 
Budget was intended to help exhibitors 
in the 2s. and under priced group.” 

Mr. Hyde finally emphasised this point 
that until such time as exhibitors had 
a satisfactory agreement on break figures 
the principle of the Perkins plan still 
survived. This was accepted in Yorkshire, 
including the 1958 tax remission 

It was further stated that any 
in break figures would be 
spective to May 25 

Mrs. Beardsall, speaking as a represen- 
tative of the small exhibitors, said press- 
ing demands of levies, high rentals, high 
rates, overheads, and new wage demands 
on top of recent losses made it impossible 
for small exhibitors to embark on new 


to penalise the 


altera- 
retro- 


the Chancellor's | 


expenditure on improvements or renova- | 


tions 
Mr. Prendergast then put in a plea for 
consideration for the small exhibiiors 
“Charity begins at home,” he 
“and it’s up “o someone to reduce 
percentages—a slight percentage 
rentals to help the small people to keep 
their houses open.”’ 
Nationalisation. 
one speaker of 
O'Brien that the 
nationalised 
r. Prendergast 
a promise ” 
is a promise 
Mr. Hyde 


Mention was made by 
a warning by Sir Tom 
indusiry is going to be 


“Is that a threat or 
hat we want from Sir Tom 
chat he will nationalise us." 
** Yes, and there will be 
Levy.—When the meciing came to dis- 
Mr. Whincup reported 
that some members of the general council 
felt that higher-priced seats should stand 
a higher levy than jJower-priced seats, 
but that was not a majority opinion 


Mr. Goldstone thought there was some 
merit in the idea that seats up io 2s 
should not pay as much levy as seais 
costing 3s. 6d. and 4s 

Mr. Hyde: “*1 would have preferred | 
another sysiem, but this system seems 
to be the fairest and perhaps the mosi 
practical."* 

Mr. Hyde said it was a pity exhibitors 


were quibbling about the fund and how 
it was to be made up. He said the £200 
exemption took care of a considerable 
number of smaller exhibitors, and if 


you had a percentage scheme you would | 


not be able to exempt the £200 a week 
people 
Mr. Whincup: “‘ As I see it, a Jifeline 


has been thrown to them and befofe they 
are ashore they start quibbling about who 
is going to pay for the lifeline.’’ 


Mr. Prendergasi again said the cinema 
trade must close its ranks and proteci 
iiself. Both the Americans and the people 


said, | 


im | 


on the Continent were hoping for the 
success of our scheme. There is an im 
pression among some exhibitors that they 
are paying the £1 per 1,000 admissions. 
but it should be remembered that of the 


£1 per 1,000 admissions the exhibitors 
pay I3s. 4d. and the renters 6s. 8d 
Mr. Hyde: ** The Americans envy us 


our organisation in the CEA 

Renters.—Arising out of the minutes 
of the last meeting there was a discussion 
on the new renting arrangements, the 
closing down of certain renting offices, 
and the withdrawal of certain films 

On the lasi-named matter there was a 
particular reference io a letter of explana- 
tion from a certain renter saying that 75 
per cent. of the films recently withdrawn 
were flammable films and this explana- 
tion was strongly contested. One exhibitor 


undertook to supply a list of quite a 
number of films that were on the with- 
drawal list but on the non-flam safety 


stock 


Complaint was also made against the 
headquarters of renting firms who made 
plans and arrangemenis on the basis that, 
as perhaps was the case in London, 75 
per cent. of box-office takings came from 
the circuits and only 25 per cent. from 
the independents 

That, it was argued, may be the 
proportion in London, particularly the 
West End of London, bur the proportion 
was in reverse in Leeds and disirict and 
probably all over the provinces 


Concerning new disiribution and other 


arrangements set up by the reniers, Mr 
Prendergast said: ‘* Rationalisaiion! I! 
call it irrationalisation, and it is very 


much to our detriment.” 


RANK REPORTS 
HOLIDAY BOOM 


RANK FD claims that its releases 
did extremely well over Whitsuntide. 

In the West End at the Gaumont, 
Haymarket, “ Dracula”’—a Hammer 
film, presented by Ul and released 
by Rank PD—realised the highest 
ever Bank Holiday Saturday and 
Monday figures at the theatre. 

Excellent business was also 
reported from London releases. 
“ Touch of Evil” and “ Kathy O'” 
on the Odeon circuit, while “ The 
Sea Wall” played to good houses 
on the Gaumont circuit. 


Cross-Channel's 


Latest Scores 


CROSS - CHANNEI FILMS 
“ When the Devil Drives” opened at 
the Cameo Royal, Charing Cross 
Road, London, on Friday and has 
been playing to capacity business. 

The film was produced by the team 
which made “ And Weman . Was 
Created.” 


“ THE KEY,” Columbia's Cinema- 
Scope film starring William Holden, 
Sophia Loren and Trevor Howard, 
will be trade shown at Columbia's 
private theatre, Wardour Street, on 
Monday next week at 10.30 a.m. and 
2.30 p.m. 


O'BRIEN: 
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‘TOO MANY RIVAL GROUPS IN FILM INDUSTRY’ 


NATKE Delegates Support Call 


For Government Inquiry 


NATKE passed the controve 
inquiry into the film industry 
day of the delegate conference 

The resolution declared that failure 
to take action now to ensure a 
healthy film industry must inevitably 
lead to a demand for public owner- 
ship 


Two warnings came from Sir Tom 
O'Brien, NATKE's genera] secretary 
The first dealt with entertainments 
tax. 


Sir Tom said the industry was de- 
iermined to see that it had its “ fair 
share " of the money granted in the 
Budget tax concession. “I want to 
warn all employers in the British film 
industry that they will be heading for 
serious trouble if they think they can 


evade our just and proper request,” 
he added 

The second warning was linked 
with the closing of cinemas. Hun- 


dreds more were destined for closure 
in coming months, he believed. The 
reasons: a change in public taste, the 
competition of television, the diffi- 
culty of eliminating inferior and un- 
attractive films. 


Public inquiry.—The demand for 
the public inquiry came as the final 


demand in a multi-point NEC 
motion 

Only one delegate, J. McLean 
(Glasgow Projectionists), spoke in 
Opposition And he wanted “ out- 


right nationalisation,’ without an in- 
quiry by a government committee 

The resolution also declared: (a) 
that past and present trade policies 
are largely responsible for the indus- 
try’s plight: 

(b) that it lacks 
leadership to solve 


the necessary 
the problems of 


film production, distribution and 
exhibition 

(c) the industry is out of step with 
present irends in entertainment, has 
shown a complete disregard of the 
need to re-orientate and rationalise 
itself to modern needs and to the 
national economic and political out- 
] 0k 


(d) that it has failed in its primary 
responsibilities of affording an ade- 
quate standard of living for em- 
ployees in all sections, notably in ex- 
hibition 

Moving the resolution 
O'Brien said the NEC 
assistance given by 


Sir Tom 
recognised the 
the National Film 


Finance Corporation, and the sus- 
tained efforts of The Rank Organisa- 
tuon, the Associated British Picture 
Corpn., and independent producers 

There was no attack on any par- 
ticular individual—*“there are very 
able men who are in charge of this 
industry today,” he said 

“What we mean is the structure 
of the industry as it is today cannot 
promote the unified leadership and 


policy necessary to secure the stability 


needed for the future.” he added 
Sir Tom said there were far too 
many conflicting groups in the in- 


rsial NEC 
with a view to public ownership 
in London on Thursday last 


resolution calling for a government 
at the third 


week 


dustry—rival 
efficiency 

“If this motion is fulfilled the 
brains that are in the mdustry—or 
most of them—can be co-ordinated 
and used for the future success of 
the industry.” 

he association was not asking for 
complete nationalisation, nor public 
control as such “What we are 
asking is that the government should 
inquire imto the facts, and if they 
are satisfied that the industry's future 
cannot be in good hands because of 
the conflicts that exist, the whole 
thing should be transferred to a pub- 
lic corporation.” 

He concluded 
runoinz our 
get tozether 


groups which nullified 


‘If the people 

industry today cannot 
and unite themselves in 
a common policy, we say: ‘If you 
don't do it we shall have someone 
else to do mu for us.’ It is as simple 
as that.’ 

Seconding the motion, R. Vallance 
(Glasgow Cinemas) commented: “ If 
it is true that the leadership of the 
industry at the present moment is 
not competent, then surely the thing 
to do is to take it out of their hands 
completely.’ 

NEC member Brown said that no 
government—Tory or  Socialist— 
would nationalise the film industry at 
the present time. Am inquiry was an 
immediate step—something that could 
be realised while still “ retaining our 
ultimate policy of nationalisation.” 


Other resolutions passed by the 
conference called for the abolition 
of cinema grading; deplored redun- 
dancies in the film studios; 
demanded a strong policy by the 
NEC on membership organisation in 
the cinemas. 


Cinema gradings.—The present sys- 
tem was unjustified and outdated, 
members said. They gave the NEC 
authority to take what action it 
thought advisable to cease negotia- 
tions with the CEA that would per- 
petuate the present practice of grad- 
ing 

There were over 2,000 cinemas 
where the average wage for a man 
over 20 did not exceed £6 10s., and 
for a woman below £3 10s., sinking 
to less than £2 a week, it was stated. 


Cinema staff membership.—Deplor- 
ing the drop in cinema staff member- 
shup, delegates urged a strong policy 
by the NEC, One suggested that a 

closed-shop was the only solution: 


another thought non-members should 


be told that the association would not 
work so hard for improvements they 
also received unless they joined. 


Working conditions.—On Wednes- 
day Sir Tom O'Brien complained that 
working conditions in cinemas were 
becoming steadily worse 

Exhibitors were trying to run their 
cinemas on the cheap with part-time 
labour, “ mucking around "’ with pro- 


| tatives of 


| labour 


and | 


jection boxes in the hope that ulti- 
mately they will be able to run them 
with only one or two projectionists 
on cheap, part-time rates. 

Later he commented that the union 
was realistic enough to know that 
changes would be forced upon the 
film industry, and they were pre- 
pared to face up to them “ providing 
that we are adequately consulted and 
adequately paid.” 


Prestige.—He also remarked on the 
growing prestige of British films, add- 
ing later: 
gates open-— any damned fool can 
close them—so that we can continue 
to send our films all over the world.” 


Television.—NATKE genera] pre- 
sident, J. J. G. De Wan, described 
television as “ a blessing in disguise.” 

For a long time, he said, the in- 
dustry had been far too soft and far 
too easy. “We have not had to 
make any great effort regarding show- 
manship. We have just put on films 
and expected the crowds to roll up 
and put their money in the box- 
offices.” 

Television, he added, would spur 
the film men on to greater efforts, 
bring forward greater entertainment 

and there would be “ plenty left 
for all concerned if properly 
arranged.” 

He was speaking after Sir Ivone 
Kirkpatrick, chairman of Independ- 
ent Television Authority, had ad- 
dressed the delegates. Sir Ivone 
said there would be a massive addi- 
tion in the number of television trans- 
mitters and studios in the years to 
come. 

But this opened up the prospect 
of prosperity which all could share, 
he thought. 


Redundancies.—The sacking of 
trained workers in film studios and 
failure of employers to “ safeguard 
the reservoir of labour essential to 
film —, * was deplored. And 
delegates dema 
a Joint Planning Board of represen- 

the Producers and the 
Unions. 


The Board would have power to 
examine production programmes of 
companies, enabling it to assess 
needs and end the present 
drift to casual employment. 

Elections.—Executive council mem- 
ber Dave Farrelly (Ealing and Houn- 
slow) was inducted as 
dent to succeed G. J. J. 


an. 


enera! presi- | Electric Palaces, Ltd. 


| as 


‘We must keep the studio | 
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429 Features 
Registered 
in 1957-58 


THE NUMBER of both British 
and foreign films over 6,500 ft. long 


| that were registered in the year ended 
| March 31 


. ed an may over 
1956-57, according to fi pub- 
lished by the Board of Trade this 
week. 
There were 105 British quota films, 
compared with 81; and 324 
foreign films as compared with 300. 
Numbers of films between 3,000 ft. 
and 6,499 ft. also increased, British 
from 27 (including one non-quota) to 
33, and foreign from 81 to 99. Films 
under 3,000 ft., however, showed a 
dr 0 229 (265) British quota and 
256 (287) foreign. 


More from U.S 


The United States, of course, was 
responsible for the Jargest number of 
films, cy:tributing 235 over 6,500 ft., 


| 86 supporting features and 220 shorts. 


| ture ; 
| Liechtenstein, 


| Way, 


| short 


France was second with 42 long fea- 
tures and ten shorts, and Russia 
came third with seven long features, 
seven supports and 12 shorts. Italy 
registered 14 long films, four sup- 
ports and two shorts. No other 
country’s registrations reached double 
figures, but Germany contributed 
five long features and one short. 
The tally for other countries was: 
Albania, one long feature; Austria, 
one short; Belgium, one short; 
China, one long feature; Czecho- 
slovakia, two long features, one 
short; Denmark, one long feature; 
Hungary, one short; Israel, one long 
feature; Italy/USA, one long fea- 
Japan, one long feature; 
Japan/USA, one long feature; 
two long features; 
three long features; Nor- 
one support; Poland, three 
shorts; Switzerland, four long fea- 
tures, three shorts; Great Britain, 
one long feature, one support, one 
(these films were made by 
British companies but the percentage 


Mexico, 


| of British labour costs did not reach 


nded the formation of | 


the required figure). 


5 Companies 
Wound Up 


FIVE CINEMA companies regis- 
tered under the Companies Act 
(Northern Ireland) 1932, have been 
voluntarily wound up. They are the 


| Shankill Stadium Company, 

Forum Cinemas (Belfast), Ltd., City 
and Suburban Cinemas, Ltd., 
Alhambra Theatres, Ltd., and Irish 


Treasurer J. L. Wilson (West End | 


branch) was elected the new general 
vice-president. He was succeeded as 
treasurer by A. Brewer (Aldershot 
and District). 

Treasurer's Report.—Presenting his 
report, Mr. Wilson said that great 
changes in the entertainment industry 
had resulted in a membership drop 
from 24,000 in 1956 to 23,000 a year 
later. 


This decline, he added, had led to | 


a drop in contribution income of 
about £2,000, 90 per cent. of which 
was borne by the Management Fund. 


They formed part of Irish Theatres, 
Lid., which was sold to The Rank 
Organisation about two years ago. 
They are now incorporated in Odeon 
(NI, Ltd. 

P. Stanley Bass has been appointed 


liquidator. It is learned that other 
companies belonging to Irish 
Theatres, Ltd., will be voluntarily 


wound up in the near future. 


THE Hanbury Cinema at Bargoed, 


| which has been closed for some time, 


is to reopen shortly. 
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x* REPORTS FROM THE WORLD MARKETS x 


NEW YORK 


The Efficiency Experts 
Are at Work Again 


THE BUSINESS efficiency experts, 


who have been so active in Hollywood 


during the past year and a half, are at it again. 


Warner Brothers has announced [ 
the closing of some 28 district 
exchanges, Technicolor has revealed | 
that it is having important negotia- | 
tions with Warner's, believed to be | 
for Technicolor taking over the com- 
pany’s laboratory facilities in Cali- 
fornia and New York. 

And Loew's, Inc., is studying plans | 
to shed overlapping and unnecessary 
properties, including the laboratory 
and the dubbing studios in Paris and 
Rome and “ unprofitable ” cinemas 
in the U.S and overseas. 

All these, and similar, moves 
should not be interpreted as signs 
of retrenchment; they are the result 

management studies which show 
only too clearly that over the years 
Hollywood has saddled itself with 
policies and programmes which, 


in 
the li of today’s conditions, are 
ridiculously extravagant and fre- 


quently wasteful. 


Difficult Finance 


Because of these inefficiencies 
finance has become increasingly diffi- 
cult, and costly, to obtain from bank- 
ing and other financial houses. 

Although the financial spring- 
cleaning process has scarcely yet had 
time to manifest itself in company 
balance-sheets, it is leading to a 
healthier economic position and a 


restoration of confidence in Wall 
Street. 
Twentieth Century - Fox, for 


instance, has been able to borrow 
from the banks the money to buy 
out Howard Hughes, the ex-RKO 
chief whose ownership of a large 
block of Twentieth stock has given 
rise in the past to numerous rumours 
of his planning a coup to take over 
control, in conjunction with his 
friend, Darryl F. Zanuck. 


Reasonable Profit 


The company purchased from him | 
some 191,000 shares at a price which 
seems to have yielded Hughes a 
reasonable profit. 

Spyros Skouras, 
tury’s presidem, 


Twentieth Cen- | 
also told stock- 


holders at last week's annual meeting | 


that the outlook was good, and that 
he anticipates profits for the first 
half of the company’s current fiscal 
year will be about 5,000,000 dollars, 
compared with 4,070,000 for the 
same period of the previous year. 
Another excellent financial report 
came from United Artists—its first | 
since conversion into a public com- 
pany. Net earnings were 3,262,466 | 
dollars against 3,106,497 and, stated 
Arthur Krim, president, * prospects 
for the future are most encouraging 
since the company has not yet begun 
to realise the benefits of last year’s 
public issue of stock which enabled 


| it to embark on a stronger production 
hey wee 

A somewhat less happy story was 
unfolded at the annual stockholders’ 
| meeting of Technicolor, which was 
| marre by critical comments from 
| certain shareholders who moved, 
though unsuccessfully, to have 
| representative appointed to 
directorate. 


Lost Business 


admitted frankly that 
had lost a great deal of business to 
competitors who had offered 
pendent film 
assistance for 
color, as a result, 
a similar plan. 


inde- 
financing 


roducers 
thei i Techni- 


| 
| 
| 
2 Herbert T. Kalmus, president, 
‘ir prints. 


are operating profitably, added Dr. 
Kalmus, the French company 
been losing money and negotiations 
are now = Be to dispose of it. 

A better outlook is reported by 
American Broadcasting - Paramount 
Theatres. The president, Leonard 
Goldenson, 
annual meeting, 
uarter of the current fiscal year both 
the cinema and the television groups 
of the i 
| revenues. 


business reported higher 


BOMBAY 


Bangalore 


PERMISSION has been granted to 
the Film Centre of Madras to open 
a studio in the Lalbagh gardens of 

Bangalore, and two more studios are 
| Opening soon. 

All three studios are expected to 
| be in operation by the end of Sep- 
tember this year. ; 

Director A. K. Velan is to open 
| another new studio in the city of 


Leonard Coulter 


| awards of between 30,000 and 50,000 | 


| been formed 


film industry, should find it difficult 
to carry on alone is an indication 
of the difficulties facing producers. 

Gemini is also reported to be con- 
| sadesion the closure of many of their 
distribution offices. 


a a e 
EXPORTERS of Indian films have 
formed themselves into an associ- 
ation in Bombay. The association has 
to combat demands 


| being made by producers for selling 


their pictures abroad. 


The overseas demand for Indian 


| pictures is on the increase, and pro- 
| ducers are stepping up their fees. 


a 
the | 
| has @ 
| officiz 


Technicolor | 


is now considering | 
While the British and Italian plants | 
has | 


Producers are also thinking of 
forming a distributing unit of their 
own to earn maximum revenue on 
their pictures. 


THE United Provinces government 
ointed a senior government 
to investigate the operation 
of entertainments tax in Bombay and 
Bengal States. 

This step is dictated by the recent 
protest of the exhibition trade in 
Bengal against higher rates of taxa- 
tion. 


N. V. Eswar 


BONN 


GOVERNMENT 


told stockholders at the | 
that in the second | 


PRIZES CUT 


THE ANNUAL prizes awarded by 
the West German Government to the 
best home-produced films have been 


| cut by as much as 40,000 dollars. 


Top feature films will now collect 


dollars. 


Similar cuts have been made 


| prizes for the best short films, docu- 


New Studio in 


mentaries, screenplays, etc. 
* & B 
WEST GERMAN _ television 
stations have been running out of 


feature films, according to TV execu. | 


tives. This is due to the low prices 
paid and the reluctance of film com- 


| panies to co-operate. 


Stations are tending to turn to 
imported product. One source is 
East Germany. At least five East 
German feature films will be broad- 
cast ever West German stations 


| within the next few weeks. 


| Madras. 

| s o * 

| RUMOURS thatthe exhibition | 
ltrade in Mysore State might be 


| nationalised have been denied by the 
| State government. 


GEMINI STUDIOS are to be 
| leased out to Narayanan and Co., 
who are both film 
| distributors. That Gemini, which has 
| been more or less considered the 
sheet anchor of the South Indian 


| Afternoon ” 


American TV film syndicates have 
been trying to sell their material (in 
dubbed versions) here, but audiences 
here are not yet accustomed to the 
weekly series type of presentation. 


UNITED ARTISTS’ “ Love in the 
was most-booked 


| picture in West Germany over the 


| last 


producers and | 


six months, 
Filmrennen survey. 

‘Love in the Afternoon” 
established a formidable record for 
Hollywood pictures, against heavy 
competition from local and other im- 


according to the 


thus 


| ported films. 


Filmrennen 


also reports that 
Rank’s “ 


The One That Got Away,” 


In | 


starring Hardy Kruger, ie 
office honours in March. 

The picture ended up in the third 
place among films registering mosi 
screen time in March. 


THE new UFA concern (not to be 
confused with the old set-up) has 
published its annual report, revealing 
the following turnover — totals: 
000 dollars for the distribution 
organisation, 5,000,000 dollars for 
laboratories and other technica] de- 
partments, over 1,000,000 for ‘the 
equipment trading department and 
over 5,000,000 for the UFA theatre 
circuit. 

Other items in the report, which 
indicate that UFA, now West Ger- 
many’s largest motion picture com- 
bine, is still expanding, are :— 

A new sound stagé,has been com- 
pleted at the Berlin’ UFA lot. An 
important sales increase was noted 


n top box- 


in the laboratories which boosted 
activity to 130 per cent. of normal 
capacity. 


Same applies to dubbing studios 
and publishing departments, while the 
|} equipment trading department re- 
| ported decreasing sales. 

The company’s theatre chain now 
| owns SO key theatres. But a large 
| additional number of houses must be 
| added which are tied to the UFA 
| chain by a variety of contracts. 
Ticket sales at WFA houses went 
| down slightly, but overall grosses are 
called “* satisfactory.” 

There are no plans, says the report, 
| to merge with the country’s second- 
| largest set-up, Bavaria Filmkunst, 
| which has been reported in financiat 
| trouble for some time. 
| Such a merger would create again 
ja film empire something like 
| that of Dr. Goebbels. 

UFA'’s production and distribution 
| 
J 


| programme for 1958-1959 will em- 


brace 21 feature films. 

A UFA spokesman said the com 

| pany is “ very interested in close co- 
operation’ with non-German film 
| companies. 

Republic, MGM and United 
| Artists were mentioned in this con- 
| nection. The speaker did not 
| specify, however, what kind of 
| co-operation UFA has in mind. 

“ Ls 2 
| SWISS Condor Film AG is this 


| year celebrating its tenth anniversary. 


| This company has produced more 
than 150 pictures (mostly docu- 
mentary, advertising and specialised 


product) in that period. 

Condor has a very long tradition 
of working in the television field. It 
has close relations with the BBC. 

The TV department of the com- 
pany is in the middle of a boom, it 
appears from Condor’s latest report. 
| More than 40 TV news programmes 
were compiled during the last six 
months. Sales are not confined to 
Switzerland but are covering big ex 
port markets. 


- 2 a 
LATEST estimates put the total of 


| TV sets in operation in Switzerland 
at some 35,000. Current estimates 
| put the average TV audience in 


Austria at peak viewing times at over 
| 100,000. 


Gustav Genschow 
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Douglas J. Granville, UI’s home office representative in the UK and Ireland, was at London Airport on Sunday night to say farewell to Jimmy Carreras, 

DRACULA stars Christopher Lee and Peter Cushing, and producer Tony Hinds who were all flying to New York. They will be guests of Universal International 

at the New York premiere of DRACULA. The film opened in London last Thursday at the Gaumont, Haymarket, and imits first four days has broken box-office 

revords, realising the highest ever Bank Holiday Saturday and Monday figures at the theatre. (1) Christopher Lee, Douglas Granville, Jimmy Carreras, Peter 
Cushing. (2) Christopher Lee, Douglas Granviile, Jimmy Carreras, Peter Cushing, Tony Hinds 
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OUR FILMS 


FEh Billings | 


The Summer May Be 
Profitable Again 


AS IS USUAL before national 
holidays, this part of the KINE. goes 
to bed early, so I can't give you the 
lowdown on Whit week-end business 
until the next issue. Since the bus 
stoppage looks like continuing in 
London, maybe this is just as well. 

But Iet’s not strike too pessimistic 
a note. A number of films are scor- 
ing, despite unfavourable conditions 
and the lengthening evenings. As a 
matter of fact, during the last couple 
of years the summer months proved 
the most profitable 


THERE HAVE been few changes 
in the West End. Those stalwart 
offerings, ** Around the World In 80 


Days” (United Artists-Cinestage), 
“The Ten Commandments” (Para- 
mount—VistaVision) and “South 
Pacific (Twentieth Century-Fox- 
Todd-AO) are still attracting big 
money to the Astoria, Charing Cross 
Road; the Plaza, Lower Regent 


Street, and the Dominion, Tottenham 
Court Road, respectively. London 
would not seem quite the same with- 
out them! 


“THE YOUNG LIONS” (Twen- 
tieth Century - Fox - CinemaScope) 
was a stubborn success at the Carl- 
ton, Haymarket, although on release, 
but it must clear out today to make 
room for “ The Long Hot Summer ” 
(Twentieth Century-Fox Cinema- 


Scope). A torrid melodrama of the 
deep South co-starring Paul New- 
man, Joanne Woodward and Orson 


Wells, the last-named is quite a film 
a ae me 


NORMALLY the showcase for 
Twentieth Century-Fox product, the 
Rialto, Coventry Street, now houses 
“ Cry Terror!” (MGM—Metro- 
scope), a thriller, and by all accounts 
business is good. So's the picture. 


THE LATEST chiller to 
the West End, “ Dracula” (Rank- 
Universal—British), arrived at the 
Gaumont, Haymarket, last Thursday, 
and I noticed queues when I passed. 
Unless something very untoward hap- 


come to 


pens, the X certificate opus is bound 
to have a bumper week-end. 


COLUMBIA'S “The Camp On 
Blood Island (MegaScope—British) 
also carries an X certificate, and not 
without reason. It’s had a marvel- 
lous run at the London Pavilion and 
is still going strong Incidentally, 
it may well prove one of the best of 
the June releases 


MANY of the critics were not too 
kind to “St. Louis Blues” (Para- 
mount—VistaVision), recently in- 
stalled at the Leicester Square 
Theatre, but I shan’t be in a position 


to tell you whether or not the slat- 
ings have had a damaging effect 
until later. At least the jazz fans 
should go for it. 
x a a 
LAST WEEK, “ Marjorie Morn- 
ingstar "’ (Warner) was down for 


press show, but the triumph of “* Up 


the Creck * (Warner—Hammerscope 
British) at the Warner Theatre 
caused its postponement I don't 


know at the moment when it will go 
into the Warner, but Warner should 
worry, handling both films 


I'M GLAD to report that “* Stage 
Struck ” (RKO Radio—RKO-Scope) 
has definitely clicked at the Odeon, 
Leicester Square. It’s appealing to 
the masses, as well as the carriage 
trade, but for all its success it must 
move. “The Key” (Columbia— 
CinemaScope—British) is to have its 
Royal premicre tonight, Thursday. 


THERE'S no holding * The Sheep- 
man” (MGM—Cinemascope). It got 
off to a flyer at the Ritz and refuses 
to let the grow under its feet. 
By the way, it will figure on the same 
programme as “ Cry Terror! *. What 
a bill! 


grass 


* s a 
UNITED ARTISTS’ “ Witness for 


the Prosecution" has made a happy 


return visit to Studio One, Oxford 


Street. Agatha Christie’s thriller is 

great fun and, believe it or not, I'd 
willingly sit it through again. 
* Ls is 

I'VE NO NEWS about “ The 

Moonraker ” (AB-Pathe—British), 


now at the Empire. Anyway, its days 
are numbered, for the eagerly awaited 
* Raintree County * (MGM), §star- 
ring Elizabeth Taylor, is due on Mon- 
day. If the latter achieves anything 
like the success here that it has in 
America, Mr. Leo will certainly roar 


Lt * a 
PARAMOUNT'S “ Another Time, 
Another Place " (Vista Vision 
British) did moderately well at the 
Odeon, Marble Arch. Today, The 
Big Money” (Rank—VistaVision 
British) takes over This all-star 


comedy has been on ice for quite a 
time and, moreover, it’s improved by 
keeping. I shall be very surprised if 
it doesn’t score freely, particularly 
with the “ ninepennies ” and young- 
Sters 


CONTINENTAL films haven't 
been making much of a splash lately, 
but “Isle of Levant ’* (Miracle) and 
* Street of Shame (Gala) are a 
money-spinning combination. They've 


been “co-starring ” at the Cinephone, 
Oxford Street, for quite a while, 
a RII 


COLONEL J. 


ences.” 


Mia 


IRANEK 
Former Chief Intelligence, Polish Underground, 
told me 


““A marvellous presentation of a 
story based on fact...on seeing 


BATTLE OF THE V.1 


| relived many personal experi- 


ON RELEASE 


ON RELEASI 


are “7 Hills of 
Rome * (MGM-—Technirama), “* The 
Gift of Love” (Twentieth Century 
Fox CinemaScope), * Teacher's 
Pet (Paramount Vista Vision) 
* Dunkirk " (MGM—Metroscope 

British), “The Sea Wall” (Rank 

Technirama) and “ Touch of Evil 

(Rank—-Universal). They're a highly 
promising lot, but even so I'm bet 
ting on “ Dunkirk” walking away 
from the field 


z * * 
COLUMBIA'S “No Time to 
Die!" (CinemaScope—British) has 
been quite a turn-up. It’s an exciting 
and spectacular desert war melo- 
drama. 
me a. * 
“THE YOUNG INVADERS” 
(Warner) is also a war film, but it 
does not scorn romance, It’s hardly 


a world beater, but has surprised 
many by more than holding its own 


I HEAR that “Old = Yeller’ 
(Disney) has been attracting adults, 
as well as youngsters, and finished 
comfortably on the right side. 


* & - 
FRANKLY, I thought little of the 


chances of * Thunder: Road 
(United Artists), bul the latest 
Robert Mitchum melodrama made 
quite an impact on the crowd 
a B a 

SO FAR as I can gather, th 
reception of “ Desire Under the 
Elms” (Paramount—Vista Vision) has 


been a bit patchy. 
® 6 a 
“BONJOUR TRISTESS! 


(Columbia CinemaScope) didn't 
exactly set the Thames on fire, but 
neither did peter out 
a m < 
THE BIG hit of the independent 


releases is “ Rodan! 
spectacular Japanese 


» RKO Radio's 
thriller 
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Latest News from the Renters 


Columbia Gets Ready 
For ‘The ne 


FRANK COOPER, produc of 
Pictures, “ The Lineup,” starring I 
discussions with Columbia executiv 
Great Britain 

Directed by Don Siege! The Line 
up co-stars Rober Keith nd 
Warner Anderson 

The film recently had its world 
premiere in San Francisco, wher 


much of it was shot on location 


One of the guests of honour at the 
Paramount Theatre world premierc 
was 19-year-old Ann Bell, winner of 
the “Pal Joey fashion contest 
jointly sponsored by Illustrated 
magazin BOAC and Columbia 


Second Week 


Warwick's powerful 
Technicolor British production for 
Columbia, “ No Time to Die!” con- 
tinues to attract the crowds during its 
second week of national r 
the Gaumont 


CinemaScop 


lease on 


circurl 


During its first week in North-West 
London, the film did excellent busi- 
ness 

\ war story set in the Libyan 
desert, “No Time to Dic stars 
Victor Matur and Leo Genn he 
film was produced by Phil C. Samucl 
and directed by Terence Young 
Irving Allen and Albert R. Broccoli 
were executive producers 


production for Columbia 
Wal } S visiting this country fo! 
iunching of the film in 


MONROE IS 
SIGNED 


MARILYN MONROE has been 
igned to star in “Some Like it 
Hot,” to be produced and directed 


by Billy Wilder for the 


pany and United Artists release 

*Some Like Hot will mark 
Miss Monroe's first appear: ince since 
“Prince and the Showgirl.” In her 
new film, a comedy set in the 1920's, 
Marilyn will portray a band singer 
Iwo top leading men will appear 
with the actress. A screenplay is now 
being written by Mr. Wilder and 
. Diamond for the picture, 
which will be filmed as an Ashton 
Production 

TO GIVE a send-off to * Dracula,” 
U-1l and Hammer chiefs are to attend 


he provincial trade and press shows 
of this horror film, a Hammer pro- 
duction presented by U-I and released 


Rank FD 


Mirisch Com- | 


THE MOST 
AMATING 
AIA STORY 


EXPLOSIVE 


EXCITING ENTERTAINMENT! 


a —_ 
MICHAEL CONNORS - JOWN ASHLEY 
FILM DISTRIBUTORS LTD 


HHNDERNG DOUBLEACTION/ 
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production, THE VIKINGS, 


A 69-foot Viking ship is seen docking at a New York pier. 
exact replica of a Viking original, is one of three used in the Kirk Douglas 


starring Douglas, 

Borgnine and Janet Leigh for United Artists release. The film is set for its 

world premiere at the Victoria and Astor Theatres on Broadway on June 11. 

It will be sponsored by the American Scandinavian Foundation for the 
benefit of the Crown Princess Martha Friendship fund 


The ship, an 


Tony Curtis, Ernest 


Records for 
Warner 


WARNER’S “Up the Creek” 
continues to pull in the crowds at 
the Warner Theatre. The second 
week box-office take was greatly in 
excess of the first week. 

In its first four pre-release engage- 
ments, at Bournemouth, Boscombe, 
Torquay and Southport, the film took 


more money than any other Warner 
picture shown outside the holiday 
season, 

Business on the second leg of 


general release for “* The Young In- 
vaders ” has already established the 
picture as one of Warner's biggest 
money-makers during the las 12 
months. 

‘The Old Man and the Sea” will 
have its world premiere on August 12 


at the Stage Door Theatre in San 
Francisco. 

Further engagements for the pic- | 
ture will follow shortly in Boston, 
Houston and Los Angeles. A date 


for the New York opening has not 
yel been set. 

* Marjorie Morningstar  con- 
tinues its highly successful engage- 
ments at the Radio City Music Hall. 
New York, where it *% now in its 
fourth week. 


Rank Will Invite 
These Husbands 


BRITISH husbands married to 
Japanese girls will have the chance of 
attending The Rank Organisation's 
premiere of “The Wind Cannot 


Read at the Leicester Square 
Theatre on June 11 

ade by Betty Box and Ralph 
Thomas, the film stars Dirk Bogarde 


and Yoko Tani. 

French actor Roland Lesaffre will 
be escorting his wife, Yoko Tani, and 
other husbands who want to escort 
their Japanese wives to the premiere 
will be invited to send their names 
to Betty Box at Pinewood Studios. 


‘BLOOD ISLAND’ 
PULLS ‘EM IN 


HAMMER’S controversial —— 
of Japanese wat crimes, *The Camp 
on Blood Island.” starring Carl 
Mohner, Andre Morell, Edward 
Underdown, Walter Fitzgerald and 
Barbara Shelley, now in its fifth big 
week at the London Pavilion, con- 
iinues to rake in tremendous grosses 
at the box-office. 

Over the fourth week-end, “ The 
Camp on Blood Island” broke all 
previous house records, including iis 
own, established the previous week- 
end. 

Over the fifth Saturday and Sunday 
the film smashed its own previous 
record again. 

“The Camp on Blood Island’ 
also continues to top the box-office 
bill in several important pre-release 
centres throughout the country. 

From a_ screenplay by Jon Man- 
chip White and Val Guest, the film 
was directed by Val Guest. Michael 
Carreras was executive producer. 


Walt Disney Buys 
‘Little Britches’ 


WALT DISNEY has acquired 
* Little Britches,” a childhood auto- 
biography by Ralph Moody. which 
will be produced as a _ top-budget 
feature-length picture. It tells the 
story of a New England family who 
become Colorado ranchers in 1906, 
and will be filmed in live-action. 


LION DISTRIBUTES 

MICHAEL POWELL’S Everdene 
production * Honeymoon,” based on 
one of his own original stories, will 
be distributed by British Lion. 

Starring Anthony Steel, Antonio, 
Ludmilla Tcherina and Leonide Mas- 
sine, “Honeymoon” is now being 
directed in Spain in Technicolor and 
Technirama 
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Tributes were paid to L. Castleton Knight at a luncheon given in London last week by the council of the Newsreel Association of Gt. Britain 
of the British Newsree! Association Services. Mr. Castleton Knight, recently retired general manager of Gaumont-British and Universal Newsreels, received a 


message from the Queen acknowledging his services to the film industry. On behalf of the Newsreel Association, Sir Gordon Craig, ma 

British Movietonews, presented him with a full-sized reproduction of Annigoni’s portrait of the Queen. Pictures show: (1) Castleton Knight 

Craig with the Annigoni reproduction. (2) E. T. Adams, A. I. Callum, H. Norris, Grafton Green, Sir Gordon Craig, G. T. Cummins, Bill F 

Knight, J. Wright and H. Bateman. (3) J. Wright, G. T. Cummins, Grafton Green, A. I. Callum, Castleton Knight, Sir Gordon Craig, H. N 
H. Bateman and E. T. Ada. (4) Castleton Knight, G. T. Cummins, and Grafton Green 


and Ireland and 


ging director of 
and Sir Gordon 
Ider, Castleton 
is, Bill Fielder, 
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‘DRACULA, HAMMER’S HORROR EPIC 


Hammer's latest horror picture, DRACULA was premiered at the Gaumont, Haymarket, on Thursday, last week. Made for U-I, and released by Rank, 

the film is in Eastman Color. Producer was Anthony Hinds, director Terence Fisher. James and Michael Carreras of Hammer were there, so were the stars 

of the film, Peter Cushing, Christopher Lee, Melissa Stribling and Carol Marsh. Other guests included Luciana Paluzzi, Hardy Kruger, Tony Wright, Michael 

Medwin, Jill Ireland, Delphi Lawrence, Barbara Lyon, Vera Day and April Olrich. Pictures show: (1) Mrs. Wiison, Michael Carreras, John Terry, Neville 

Breeze, Mrs. James Carreras, Mrs. Michael Carreras. (2) James Carreras, Mrs. Michael Carreras. (3) Clifford Jeapes, Mrs. Wilson, Douglas J. Granville 
of U-I, Mr. Jeapes’s mother. (4) Peter Cushing and Terence Fisher 
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GETS A STAR-STUDDED PREMIERE 


More Dracula pictures. (1) The striking display on the front of the theatre. After several weeks of experiment a mechanism was constructed to make blood 

flow from the neck of Dracula’s victim and to drip continuously from her hair. The whole exterior is brilliantly floodlit in addition to the giant neon lettering 

for the title above the canopy. The sign, ‘* Do not See It Alone ”’ flashes on and off continuously. (2) Melissa Stribling and Christopher Lee. (3) Mr. and Mrs. 
Fritzshe, Miss Stross. (4) Christopher Lee, Luciana Paluzzi, Peter Cushing 


ibli 
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Well-known personalities of screen, stage, TV and radio, and the film industry, attended the European premiere of Paramount’s ST. LOUIS BLUES at 

the Leicester Square Theatre last week. Fred Hutchinson, Paramount’s managing director, greeted the guests while outside the theatre large crowds assembled 

to watch the audience on arrival. (1) Fred Hutchinson, Russell and Mrs. Hadley, Mrs. Hutchinson. (2) Kenneth and Mrs. Winckles, Loke Wan Tho. (3) Mr. and 

Mrs. Earl St. John. (4) The Marquis of Donegall, Mrs. Maureen McKenzie. (5) Ronnie Carroll, Glen Mason. (6) Alma Cogan. (7) Dennis and Mrs. Lotis, 

Frank and Mrs. Chacksfield. (8) Fred Hutchinson, George and Mrs. Elrick. (9) Dorothy Squires and Roger Moore. (10) Mrs. Dolores Martin and Jimmie 
Rogers, the American comedian 
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REVIEWS FOR SHOWMEN Bwaeatco 


YOUR NEW FILMS AT A GLANCE 


R.T. and 
Title and Renter Certificate Stars Remarks Box-Office Angle 
*tBig Money, The 85 min. (U) lan Carmichael Boisterous VistaVision and Technicolor comedy Capital British light book- 
(Rank)—British Belinda Lee about twittering son of light-fingered family who ing (C) 
Robert Helpmann runs into trouble while trying to “ win his spurs.”” 
Team work hearty, direction resourceful, high- 
lights hilarious, verbal cracks neat and settings 
lush 
Fugitive In Saigon . 105 min. (A) Daniel Gelin Melodrama with English sub-titles hingeing on Booking solely for special- 
(Rank)—French Anh Mechard romance between fugitive Frenchman and ised halls (C) 
Le Thi Nam Eurasian girl in war-stricken Indo-China. Acting 
natural and photography superb, but story 
harrowing and footage excessive 
TManhunt ... waa --» 98min. (U) Don Murray CinemaScope and Eastman Color “ outdoors" Grand western (C) 
(20th Century-Fox)—U.S Diane Varsi concerning tough young hombre who survives 
Chill Wills grim vendetta. Tale stoutly carpentered, charac- 
terisation life-like, love interest tender, finale 
gripping and scenery magnificent 
No Room For Wild 86 min. (—) —— First-class documentary dealing with animal and Good general interest 
Animals pygmy life in the great game preserves of the booking (C) 
Astral (German) Belgian Congo. Admirably photographed in 
Eastman ‘Color and with a sound commentary, 
the picture stresses the wickedness of wantonly 
slaughtering animals to satisfy sadists on safari 
*tShe Didn't Say No! 97 min. (A) Eileen Herlie Technicolor comedy drama of Irish village life iNus- Very good British light 


(AB-Pathe)—British Niall MacGinnis 


trating problems of prolific unmarried mother. 
Raymond Manthorpe 


Young players clever, adults adequate, sentiment 
popular, humour innocuous and backgrounds 
picturesque 


booking (C} 


Ten North Frederick ... 101 min. (A) Gary Cooper CinemaScope domestic-cum-political melodrama Very good general book- 
(20th Century-Fox)—U.S Diane Varsi pinpointing middle aged lawyer who loses zest ing (C) 
Suzy Parker for life through ruthlessly ambitious wife. 


Political aspect alien, but paternal and romantic 
asides moving, acting both sensitive and power- 
ful and feminine angle compelling 

CinemaScope and Eastman Color crime melodrama, 
set in Venice, about young writer's busting of 
counterfeiting gang. Players competent, sex 
undercurrent strong, rooftop chase finale thrill- 
ing and sub-titles lucid 


tWhen The Devil Drives 90 min. (X) 
(Cross-Channel)—French 


Francoise Arnoul 
Christian Marquand 
Robert Hossein 


Good Continental “thick 
ear” for the “populars” 
(NC) 


“Wonderful Things 84 min. (U) Frankie Vaughan Romantic comedy drama, with songs, alternating Very good British star 
(AB-Pathe)—British Jeremy Spenser between Gibraltar and London, telling how the booking (C) 
Jackie Lane complicated love affairs of fishermen brothers 
are straightened out. Tale disarmingly ingen sous, 
cast attractive, sentiment agreeable, staging 
colourful and signature tune catchy 
(C) SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN (CC) EXCELLENT FOR CHILDREN (NC) NOT FOR CHILDREN 
* BRITISH QUOTA PICTURE TIN COLOUR 
THE BIG MONEY Glory at wet But, we, ie ete phoney! xt Pa, and the final rough house are slapstick at ils 
k. itish. (U) VistaVision. »raphed ‘Frith immediately orders Willie to burn it, but he — best. __Its verbal cracks, too, are snappy, while 
9 SS a . Phen doggy Bie on ee refuses. Willie then leaves home and sets to work _—VistaVision and Technicolor do its lush settings 


to convert the loot into real currency, cashing 
one note at a time. The “ Reverend” is, how- 
ever, the leader of a counterfeiting gang and he Points of appeal.—-Unusual and funny tale, box 
and his henchmen soon get on illie’s track. office stars, lively direction, original gags, excel- 
Meanwhile, Willie woos Gloria, a comely barmaid. lent technical presentation, “provocative  titl 


Belinda Lee and Robert Helpmann. Directed by 

John Paddy Carstairs. Screenplay by John Baines. 

Director of Photography, Jack Cox. Musical 

Director, Van Phillips. 7.740 feet. Release 
June 23, 1958 


proud. In short, “The Big Money” 


should 
definitely rake in the shcekels 


BOISTEROUS VistaVision and Technicolor 
comedy, tinged with satire. It tells of a twitter- 
ing youth, scion of a suburban family living com- 
fortably by pilfering, who runs into all sorts of 
trouble while trying unsuccessfully to prove that 
he is a chip off the old block. The co-stars, sup- 
porting players and director really let themselves 
go and extract many laughs from wildly preposter- 
ous situations, es ie glorious cepchabent. 
lts staging is quite something and the variety and 
richness of its backgrounds, let alone its down-to- 
earth humour, will cure young and old alike of 
the blues. Capital British light booking. 

Story.—Mr. and Mrs. Frith, suburban folk, do 
nicely by on cacy | and picking pockets. Their 
daughter, Doreen, shows promise, and Cyril, their 
schoolboy son, is also no amateur, but, alas, 
Willie, the Friths’ heir, just can’t make the grade. 
He specialises in luggage thefts, but never manages 
to strike it rich. One day, Willie grabs a suitcase 
from a clergyman and finds it full of pound notes. 


He takes her to a fashionable night club and 
Ascot, and entertains her in a posh hotel, but the 
“Reverend” and confidence men tail him. 
Finally, there is a free-for-all in the hotel, in- 
volving a wealthy Arab and his entourage, and 
the police round up all the crooks. Willie goes to 
“ stir,” and Gloria agrees to wait for him, but 
the Friths find it hard to overlook Willie's failure. 

Production.—The picture has a comparatively 
quict opening, but once Willie scorns his father’s 
good advice and sets out to cash the notes and 
paint the town—and country—red, it goes with a 
bang. lan Carmichael contributes a characteristic 
performance as the dithering Willic, Belinda Lee 
cuts quite a figure as Gloria, Robert Helpmann 
adopts just the right manner as the “ Reverend,” 
and Kathleen Harrison, James Hayter, George 
Coulouris, Renee Houston, Leslie Phillips and a 
host of other well-known players lend generous 
support. The scenes im the night club of coins 
spilling out of Willie’s pockets, his winning at 
Ascot only to have his “ wad" snatched by his 


VistaVision, Technicolor and U certificate 
TEN NORTH FREDERICK 
Twentieth Century-Fox. American. (A) Cinema 
Scope. Directed by Philip Dunne. Featuring 
Gary Cooper, Diane Varsi and Suzy Parker. 9.158 
feet. Release June 3, 1958 

MARITAL-CUM-POLITICAL melodrama 
presented in CinemaScope Based on John 
O'Hara's best-seller, it's about a wealthy lawyer 
who is driven to a comparatively carly grave by 
his cold, ruthlessly ambitious wife. The 


oliucal 
aspect is not too clear and many of its domestic 
scenes are ugly, but the tender relationship 
between the disillusioned “hero,” faultlessly 


portrayed by Gary Cooper, and his daughter, and 
his idyllic, if brief, encounter with a beautiful 
and sympathetic young woman amply atone. It 
should hold and intrigue both sexes. Very good 
general booking. 

Story.—Joe Cnagie, a rich, 50-year-old lawyer, 


continued on page 22 
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continued from page 2\ 


dominated by his utterly selfish wife, Edith, 
receives a severe shock when his son, Joby, gets 
expelled from college, and his much loved 
daughter, Ann, has hastily to marry Charley Bon- 
paree, a tough trumpet player. Edith callously 
orces Joe to have Ann's marriage annulled and 
Ann, miserable and upset, has a miscarriage. She 
1 meena ag leaves home and goes to New York 

eanwhile, Joe becomes enmeshed in politics in 
order to please Edith, but soon finds the going 
dirty and quits. Later, he learns that Edith had 
been unfaithful to him. Subsequently, he meets 
Kate, Ann's altractive room mate, and the pair. 
unknown to Ann, fall deeply in love. However, 
Joc eventually realises that he is too old for Kate. 
returns to Fdith, hits the bottle and dies. After 
Joe's funeral, Edith sheds crocodile tears, but is 
denounced by Joby for the pain she had caused 
Joe. Finally, Ann attends the wedding of Kate to 
a man of her own age, and discovers for the first 


time that it was Kate who had brought a little 
happiness to her father 
Production.—The picture, which is told in one 


mighty flashback and opens and virtually ends 
with Joe's funeral, fails securely to tie its seamy 
political strings, but its emotional asides are com- 
pelling. Gary Cooper gives one of his best per- 
formances and subtly suggests the mental and 
physical disintegration of Joc, Diane Varsi meets 
all demands as Ann, Suzy Parker is an enchanting 
Kate, and Geraldine Fitzgerald registers as the 
icy Edith. Ray Stricklyn also impresses as Joby, 
and Tom Tully is very true to type as an un- 
scrupulous political go-between. There are many 
moving highlights and few women will be dry 
eyed at the parting of Joe and Kate. Moreover, 
the actual fadeout is graceful. and the dialogue 
crisp. But what a title! 

Points of appeal. 


Strong story, powerful and 


attractive cast, subtle feminine angle, realistic 


atmosphere and CinemaScope. 


WONDERFUL THINGS 

4 B-Pathe. British (U). Featuring Frankie 
Vaughan, Jeremy Spenser and Jackie Lane. Pro- 
duced by Anna Neagle. Directed by Herbert 
Wilcox. Screenplay by Jack Trevor Story. 
Director of photography, Gordon Dines. Musical 
director, Stanley Black. 7,669 feet. Release 

September 15, 1958 

ROMANTIC comedy drama, avec songs, alicr- 
nating between Gibraltar and London. It con- 
cerns two fishermen brothers who fall for the 
same girl, but eventually find a solution to their 
problems when the elder secks fame and fortune 
in England. The tale’s far removed from real 
life, but a popular and versatile cast and an 
astute director manage to weave its colourful and 
cosy improbabilities into engaging escapist enter- 
tainment It lacks nothing on the score of 
staging and its theme song is catchy. 
family and womenfolk, to say nothing of Frankie 
Vaughan’s legion of fans, should go for it. Very 
good British star booking. 


Story.—Carmello Gomez and his younger 
brother, Mario, fish for their keep in Catalan 
Bay, but things are hard. They decide to exploit 
tourists and pull a fast one on Sit Bertram 
Pendicton, wealthy English owner of a motor 
cruiser. Sir Bertram and Anne, his attractive 
daughier, forgive them, and Sir Bertram reminds 
them that honesty pays in the long run. Carmello, 
engaged to Pepita, a fiery local belle. determines 
to try his luck in London and becomes a waiter. 
He again meets Sir Bertram and Anne, but the 
proprietor sacks him for being too familiar with 
the customers. Carmello then obtains a job in 
a funfair, but meanwhile Mario falls for Pepita. 
Anne discovers Carmello’s whereabouts and 
visits him, but subsequently he is robbed. He 
knocks out the wrong man and comes before 
the “ beak,” who is none other than Sir Bertram. 
Later, Mario sells his boat and gives the money 
to Pepita, saying that Carmello had sent u to 
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her. Pepita arrives in London while Carmello 
is on remand, but when he gets his discharge 
Anne proposes to him. Mario and Pepita also 
pair off, and the four look forward to happiness 
in Catalan Bay. ; 

Production. — The picture artfully demolishes 
class barriers by putting Cinderella into reverse, 
and strikes just the right note at the finish with a 
double wedding. Frankie Vaughan acts naturally 
and sings well as Carmello, Jeremy Spenser 
measures up to demands as Mario, Jackie Lane 
is a volatile Pepita, Jean Dawnay registers in 
conirast as the dignified Anne, and Wilfrid 
Hyde White times his lines beautifully as the 
understanding Sir Bertram. Its backgrounds. 
which include superb seascapes, a London 
restaurant and the fairground, are effective, and 
the signature tune, “ Wonderful Things,”’ fits 
most of its moods. In all, a friendly and happy, 
if ihgenuous, dish. 

Points of Appeal.—Carefree story, box-office 
star, good support, pleasing songs, evergreen 
sentiment, authentic backgrounds and U certifi- 
cate. 


MANHUNT 


Twentieth Century-Fox. American (U). Cinema- 

Scope. Photographed in Eastman Color. Directed 

by Henry Hathaway. Featuring Don Murray, 

Diane Varsi and Chill Wills. 8,943 feet. Release 
July 21, 1958 


GRIPPING “outdoors,” brilliantly photo- 
graphed in CinemaScope and Eastman Color. It 
centres on a tough young hombre who, through 
no fault of his own, gets on the wrong side of a 
ruthless cattleman and his sons, but, after being 
chased across country, finally earns his enemies’ 
respect. The acting and direction are first class, 
and tender romantic asides and neat comedy 
touches effectively punctuate its rugged and spec- 
tacular highlights, presented against superb 
backgrounc's. It can’t fail to win the applause of 
all action jovers. Grand western. 

Story.—Tod Lohman, a husky Westerner who 
refuses to shoot a man in cold blood, acci- 
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dentally causes the death of Shorty Boyd, a 
trouble-maker. Convinced that the killing was 
deliberate, Hunter, Shorty’s father, and Tom 
and Otis, Shorty’s brothers, join in a hunt for 
Tod. Following an encounter with the Boyds in 
which Otis is wounded, Tod escapes, but loses 
his horse. Later, Amos Bradley, a much-married 
rancher, and his daughter, Nita, befriend Tod. 
Tod and Nita fall in love, but Tod, rather than 
involve the Bradleys in his private war, departs. 
Tod and Jake Leffertfinger, a wily old trader, 
team up and the pair outwit the Boyds and 
hostile Indians. Meanwhile, Otis dies and Hunter 
is more determined than ever to destroy Tod. 
Ultimately, Tod and Tom meet in a gun duel, 
Tom’s clothes catch fire from a smashed oil 
lamp and Tod risks his own life to save Tom. 
Hunter, moved by Tod's courage, calls off the 
vendetta, and Tod and Nita look forward to a 
bright future. 


Production.—The picture definitely has the 
knack of assembling warm, unusual and exciting 
wesiern fare from standard components. Don 
Murray contributes a cool portrayal as the 
hunted Tod, Diane Varsi is an engaging tomboy 
as Nita, R. G. Armstrong impresses as the relent- 
less Hunter, and Chill Wills and Jay C. Flippen 
display a keen sense of humour as Amos and 
Jake. Its supporting cast, too, is hand-picked. 
The time-honoured revenge theme is skilfully em- 
broidered with agreeable romance and happy 
domesticity—the scenes of Amos’s home life are 
delightful—but there is plenty of shooting, plus 
a realistic cattle stampede and the thrilling 
climax. As for the scenery, its breathtaking. No 
need to paint this lily of the West. 


Points of Appeal.—Off-beat story, stars, virile 
characterisation, tense moments, pleasing light 
relief, magnificent exteriors, showmanlike finale, 
title, CinemaScope, Eastman Color and U certifi- 
cate 


SHE DIDN'T SAY NO! 


AB-Pathe. British (A). Photographed in Techni- 
color. Featuring Eileen Herlie, Niall MacGinnis 
and Raymond Manthorpe. Produced by Sergei 
Nolbandov. Directed by Cyril Frankel. Screen- 
play by T. J. Morrison and Una Troy. Director 
of Photography, Gilbert Taylor. Musical Director, 
Muir Mathieson. 8,832 feet. Release not fixed 


_COMEDY DRAMA, set in a picturesque Irish 
village and finely photographed in Technicolor. 
It shows how an unmarried mother of six children, 
mostly by different men, finally secures a husband 
for herself and a “ father” for her brood. Its 
theme is definitely risque, but simple sentiment 
and humour provides an antidote and establishes 
feminine and, within certain limits, family ap- 
peal. Incidentally, its juvenile players are Ae 
ably clever and give the adults a run for their 
money. Very good British light booking. 


Story. — Bridget Monaghan, an unmarried 
woman left to bring up her small daughter, Mary, 
alone, seeks a husband who will be a father to 
the girl, but her quest only leads to five more 
illegitimate children, Tommy, Poppy, Toughy and 
twins Betty and Bridie. Mary’s father is dead, 
but the rest of the men live locally and two of 
them are married. At the behest of indignant 
wives, the fathers attempt to have Bridget’s child- 
ren removed from her care, but the magistrate 
refuses to grant an order. It is then decided to 
buy a remote farm for Bridget, and Jamesy Casey, 
Tommy's dad, agrees to arrange the purchase. 
Meanwhile, Mary becomes engaged to an artist, 
Poppy receives a contract from a film company, 
and Toughy is adopted by his father’s childless 
wife. Finally, the wily Jamesy marries Bridget, 
now a property owner! 


Production.—The picture has a spicy basic plot, 
yet, oddly enough, the one exception that can be 
taken to it is its lack of real wit. Prim rather 
than piquant, it'll bring a blush to no cheeks. 
Eileen Herlie hardly suggests the promiscuous 
type, but shows warmth as Bridget, Niall Mac- 
Ginnis, Patrick McAlinney, Jack MacGowran, 
and Ray McAnally score in contrast as the 
fathers, and Raymond Manthorpe and Ann 
Dickins are excellent as Toughy and Poppy. Its 
supporting youngsters also put in good work. 
The coy approach somewhat narrows its scope, 
but its concentration on the kids, plus the delight- 


ful rural backgrounds, should, nevertheless, assure 
it of a friendly welcome in the majority of halls. 

Points of Appeal.—Unusual story, attractive 
and talenied young players, intriguing and ap- 
propriate title, sunny atmosphere and Technicolor. 


WHEN THE DEVIL DRIVES 


Cross-Channel. French (X). CinemaScope. Photo- 

graphed in Eastman Color. Directed by Roger 

Vadim. Featuring Francoise Arnoul, Christian 

Marquand and Robert Hossein. 8,100 feet. 
Release not fixed 


SEX-CUM-CRIME melodrama, set in Venice 
and photographed in CinemaScope and Eastman 
Color. It’s about a writer, who through his love 
for an attractive young woman, kept by an un- 
scrupulous baron, busts a counterfeiting ring. 
The strong ingredients are vigorously mixed by 
a competent cast against an authentic Venetian 
backdrop, and the chase climax is a corker. Eng- 
lish sub-titles adequate. Good Continental * thick 
ear for the “ populars.” 

Story.—Sophie, a French girl, lives in a magni- 
ficent Venetian mansion under the “ protection ™ 
of Baron von Bergen, an elderly German. The 
Baron, who had made a fortune out of counter- 
feit British currency during the war, retains his 
staff by clinging to the money. Sforzi, one of 
the Baron’s retinue, was once Sophie's lover and 
hopes to overthrow the Baron. Sophie falls for 
Michel, a young writer, and departs, but the 
Baron wants her back. He plays on Sforzi’s 
greed, but is eventually killed by Sforzi, Sforzi 
tries to frame Michel for the murder, but they 
fight and are chased over rooftops by the police. 
Sforzi crashes into the canal, and Michel returns 
to Sophie. 

Production.—The picture leaves little to the 
imagination—the heroine is seen in her bath, as 
well as her bed, the Baron gets stabbed in cold 
blood and the penultimate roof chase is reminis- 
cent of the good old “ silent ’ days—but so much 
the better for all can follow its meaty story. 
Francoise Arnoul is no glamour girl, but she has 
a way with her and wins sympathy as Sophie, 
Christian Marquand and Robert Hossein are 
evenly matched as Michel and Sforzi, and O. E. 
Hasse registers as the Baron. Its interiors are 
impressive, while all the sights of Venice receive 
the full treatment from the curved screen and 
colour. 

Points of Appeal.—Hectic yarn, séx, thrills, 
CinemaScope, Eastman Color and X certificate. 


FUGITIVE IN SAIGON 
Rank. French (A). Directed by Marcel Camus 


Featuring Daniel Gelin, Anh Mechard and Le 
Thi Nam. 9,417 feet. Release not fixed 


ROMANTIC melodrama, unfolded in Indo- 
China. It deals with a Frenchman, chased by 
crooks, who is given sanctuary in a primitive 
village and returns the favour by sacrificing his 
life to protect the people from warring French 
and Vietmin. It’s exceedingly well acted by a 
part native cast and beautifully photographed, 
but the slice of life it depicts is cut too near 
the bone for other than specialised audiences. 
Booking solely for specialised halls. 

Story.—Horcier, a young Frenchman sent on 
business to Saigon in 1949, becomes the dupe 
of currency smugglers. He is forced to flee and 
Anh, a Eurasian girl, takes him to Vin Bao, 
her native village. At first, Horcier finds con- 
ditions revolting, but eventually he learns to love 
the simple folk—and Anh. Anh’s mother, how- 
ever, hates the French and denounces him to a 
Vietmin commando. Horcier again escapes, but 
Anh’s grandfather is executed for harbouring 
him. Horcier then decides to help the villagers 
by blowing up a dam that will cut them off 
from the French and Vietmin forces. Aided by 
Anh, he succeeds, but is shot dead as he and 
Anh are rowing across swollen rice fields. 

Production.—The picture clearly reveals the 
pitiable plight of the people dwelling in the 
squalid outposts of Indo-China, torn between 
rival factions, but, despite its tender love interest, 
contains litth popular entertainment. Anh 
Mechard is most appealing as Anh, and Daniel 
Gelin makes the best of his chances as Horcier. 
Its supporting players, too, live their parts. The 
English sub-titles are eloquent, but, like the fine 
acting, merely rub in the misery. 
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Points of Appeal.—tTitic, natural acting, 
authentic backgrounds and outstanding camera 
work, 


NO ROOM FOR WILD ANIMALS 


Astral. German. English commentary. No Certi- 
ficate. Eastman Color. Directed by Michael 
Grzimek. 7,700 feet 


DOCUMENTARY dealing with African fauna 
and centred for the most part on the vast game 
preserves of the Belgian Congo, this admirably 
photographed feature points a moral to adorn a 
tale by attacking the wanton slaughter of animals 
for the sake of killing. Photography and direction 
are alike excellent, and the fact that so-called wild 
animals are tierce only when man becomes thei: 
enemy is made strongly evident. Good general 
interest booking. 

uction.— Produced by Dr. Bernhard 
Grzimek and his brother Michael, the picture 
contains many unique studies of animal and bird 
life and includes unusual studies of life and cus- 
toms among the pygmies. Endless patience has 
resulted in one of the most comprehensive and 
varied documentaries of its kind being made. The 
colour photography not only adds to the genera! 
imterest and attractiveness of the picture, but 
serves to illustrate clearly such aspects of animal 
life as protective colouring. The commentary is 
well written and spoken. 

Points of Appeal.—Unusual studies of African 
animal life. Excellent colour photography. Varicty 
of subject matter.—B. W. 


Shorts 


Walt Disney 


SCOTLAND. American (U). 2,288 feet. 
CinemaScope. Technicolor.—This latest in the 
* People and Places” series takes us on a tour 
of Scotland. The accent is on the picturesque, 
the romantic, the folksy. so that you get the 
impression that Scottish life consists entirely of 
playing the bagpipes, weaving tweed and giving 
three cheers for Bonnie Prince Charlie. The 
great cities of Scotland, the universities, the ship- 
yards of the Clyde are not shown. But the colour 
photography of the Highlands, the islands and 
the lochs is often breathtakingly beautiful. Com- 
mentary is factual and restrained. Should prove 
popular—outside Scotland. Good.—F. J. 


E. J. Faneey 
CLEAR HEIGHTS. Bri.ish (U). 2,050 feet. 

A well-balanced and admirably photographed 
litle picture dealing with mountain climbing in 
Switzerland. The background scene is presenied 
comprehensively so that the various aspects of 
Swiss life as lived in the tourist centres blends 
naturally with the thrills, hazards and lighter 
moments that make up the life of the amateur 
mountaineer. Many excellent shots of the busy 
mountain roadways, the flowering fields, and the 
rushing waterfalls that follow the spring thaw 
provide a sirong contrast to the snow scenes, 
while a sequence devoted to the rescue of an in- 
jured climber serves as an apt reminder that such 
sport is to be taken seriously. The commentary 
captures the spirit of the scene excellently.—Very 
good.—B. W. 


New Realm 

THE CHANGING YEARS. (U). 2,768 feet. 
—Photographed in Technicolor, the story deals 
with the development of a car manufacturing firm 
near Coventry which, starting in a small way in 
the first decade of the century, has become a great 
industrial concern by the present decade. The 
young man who grows up with the firm is an 
apostle of mechanical development while his 
friend who owns a near-by farm is a supporter of 
the old order. Two wars serve to break down 
the farmer's antipathy towards mechanisation, 
his new approach to farming being fostered by his 
sister who has married the engineer. The per- 
sonal equations serve admirably to point the 
moral. 

Picture is well-knit, provides ample opportunity 
for some charming exterior shots of the country- 
side and is skilfully directed. The acting is sound 
and the photography admirable. Very Good 
B. W. 
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RITISH PRODUCTIO 


Warwick's 


Adventure 


In Economy Pays Off 


WARWICK FILMS, which 


ture stories to the world market, is halfway 


has dedicated 


to supplying lusty adven- 
offering of cross 


itself 
through another 


and double cross. Ili is called * The Man Inside ind stars Jack Palance, 
Anita Ekberg, Nigel Patrick 

Like “ Interpol,” it follows the chase formula, taking in half a dozen 
cities all over the world _ 

On the set at ABPC, Elstree. Cubby | appeal stretches right outside the 
Broccoli told me Warwick has ye ybvious Engliso and American mar- 
another adventure picture lined up — kets.’ 


I observed the company 
happier now than when 
gloomy retrenchment an- 
last October 


for August 
seemed far 
it made its 
nouncement 


“We have achieved what we sci 
out to do,” he said. “ That was to 
cut out all unwanted overheads and 


that we could engagc 
production-to-pro- 


top weigh, so 
personnel on a 


duction basis Today we are in a 
position to select carefully and make 
the pictures we want, We are not 
forced to make pictures because the 
organisation is set up, and the money 
s being spent anyway 
Changing 

The industry is cnanging he 
said ind we must change with 
We are proving that top features with 


top names can hb made with 
economy 

“The Man Insidk directed by 
John Gilling, is working to a tight 
seven-week schedule-—two weeks in 
Spain have been completed—and 
neither Miss Ekberg’s slight illness 
nor a fire on stage has been allowed 


io interfere 
| keep wondering if we're one or 


two close-ups behind!" said produce: 


Harold Huth Huth who is better 
known for moe tender productions 
like “ Love Story" and “ They Were 
Si s.”” agreed that “ The Man In 
side was a very violent Story 

There is a handful of murders and 
Palance gets a heavy going-over as 
im msurance investigator searching 
for a missing diamond 
Public Demand 

Action, fast-moving action, scems 

o be what the public wants at th 
nomen ud Huth * Producers 
realise th hat why they keep 
going back to the war years, to pre 
semt action sequences and characteri 


sations they could hardly set in the 


present day 

* Imagine River Kwai” set in 
1958 with wo val contracting 
companies fighting o build the 
bridge!” 

From busine point of view 
these films arc shrewd move. Their 


PHONE GER: 0831-5 


STUDIO FILM 
LABORATORIES L'® 


PRIN 7 " ee 


71.DEAN ST. LONDON 


w.4 


Huth, since entering 
1927, has worked as 


Former actor 


the industry in 
producer, director, scriptwriter. The 
number of pictures he's been asso- 


ciated with is endless 


His formula for producing good 
films? 

“If I could finish a film in Sep- 
tember and know the taste of the 


public when they saw it in January, 
| would be the richest man in the 
industry Obviously there is no 
formula. But there are certain rules 
you can follow Such as a strong, 
simple plot Any sub-plots should 
be closely related to the main story 

‘I don't like ‘method’ acting, 
sweat and mumbling. I can’t see 
much place in the cinema,” 

* But I do believe in real emotion 
being registered on the screen, per- 
haps because I was an actor myself 
An actor who watches a touching 
scene and reacts by walking over to 
the fireplace and lighting a cigaretic 
becomes a mere onlooker. An actor 
who cries indentifies himself with the 
scene, and the audience can accept it 
is a whole.” 

We returned to the set Jack 
Palance had his head close to Miss 
Ekberg. He was registering emotion 

“See what I mean?” said Huth. 
‘he’s identifying himself. e 


WARWICK returns to 
August for its next picture, “ The 
Bandit of Zhobe,.” with Victor 
Mature. John Gilling will direct this 
colour production 

The company has a busy future 
Says Cubby Broccoli: “ We have a 
large backlog of scripts which is being 
worked through now.” 


JOHN MORRIS, managing direc- 
or of Walton Studios, reports all 
stages have been booked up to the 
jutumn, possibly until March, 

Walton is taking care of features, 
clevision series, advertising films 
long and short, for cinema and 

levision, and sponsored films 

This week “ Monty’s Double” is 
completing after location work, and 


has 


Spain in 


the facilities at Walton will then be 
used for a commercial in colour for 
Fison’s fertilisers, and Intel, the com- 
pany that made the ™ Foreign 
Legion TV series at Beaconsficld, 
is making one of an American TV 
series, “ Navy Log,” that has been 
running in America for two years. 
After this Sapphire’s “ Robin 
Hood” series will continue its suc- 
cessful and seemingly immortal 
career, with Richard Greene star- 
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A fine example of the work of the stillsman . . . Laurie Ridley took this 


picture of John Guillermin directing 


a scene from the Maxwell Setton 


production of MONTY’S DOUBLE on Spanish location. With Guillermin 
is assistant director F. Slark 


ing, and at about the same time Argo 
(as reported in the Kine. last week) 
starts the feature “ The Son of Robin 
Hood.” Walton will provide all 
studio facilities. The Beaconsfield 
area will be used for locations. 

In the autumn there are two very 
mteresting and substantial projects 
that are likely to keep the studio full 
from October until the end of March 

No details can be published, be- 
cause no signatures have yet gone on 
the dotted lines. 


VALE FILMS’ next production 
will be * Bridal Path,” based on the 
novel by Nigel Tranter. It is due to 
© into Walton in July. Frank 
Counties will direct and Sidney 
Gilliat produce. 

Bill Travers will play the lead and 
further casting will be made early 
next month. 

Locations will be shot in Oban. 
The story is set in a remote Scottish 
island The island elders are dis- 
turbed at the number of men finding 
their wives outside the island. They 
are determined hero Travers will not 
go the same way... . 

British Lion will distribute. Vale 
plan to follow this with a comedy 
centred on a by-election, which Sid- 
ney Gilliat will direct. 


a ee id 
ODILE VERSOIS, Herbert Lom 
and Ron Randell are to star in 


“ Passport to Shame.” which John 
Clein will produce for his company, 
United Co-Productions, Lid. 

It has a six weeks’ schedule and 
filming starts at Walton on June 
0. 

Alvyn Ratoff will direct and Jack 
Asher, who worked on “ The Young 
Lovers,” will light. 

The original screenplay by Patrick 
Alexander tclls what happens to a 
British family when a young French 
girl comes to live with them. 


= & ie 
NEXT PRODUCTION by Ray- 
mond Stross for MGM is “The 


| Greece on June 


Angry Hills,” with Robert Mitchum, 
Elizabeth Mueller, Gia Scala, Stanley 
Baker, Theodore Bikel, Francis de 


Wolff and Sebastian Cabot. 

lt is due to go on location in 
16 and into MGM 
Elstree on July 21. Robert Aldrich 
will produce, and Victor Lyndon is 
associate producer. 

Leon Uris, who wrote the book of 
the same title, has written the screen- 
play. It is the story of the birth of 
the Greek national resistance move- 
ment at the time of the German in- 
vasion, as seen through the eyes of 
American correspondent Mitchum. 

“The Angry Hills.” to be shot 
in black and white, will have a 10 


weeks’ schedule. Stephen Dade is 
lighting. 

co ” & 
BOB HAWKINS, former ABPC 
Elstree stills cameraman, now a 


director of Elstree Studios, Central 
Africa Ltd., writes to tell me of the 
facilities his organisation offers to 
producers planning to film in Central 
Africa. 

Hawkins claims the organisation 
has scoured the best part of 100,000 


square miles and can lay on wild 
animals to white hunters with the 
minimum delay. It will take care 


too of location hunting, accommoda- 
tion, native extras, interpreters and 
transport. 

A further service is the shooting 
of background or back projection 
material which can be used to com- 
plete studio productions. 

A stills service is also available in 
colour and black and white, offering 
the finished result in 24 hours. 

Mole Richardson equipment is 
available on suitable notice and 
reflectors are readily to hand. 
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Defence Fund Debate 


Is There a Snag in 
the Bernstein Plan? 


THERE WAS a minor disagreement between chairman William Carr and 
Jack Fisher before the 20 members attending the May meeting of the 
Northern branch CEA approved cinema defence fund proposals of the five 


associations. 

“The best brains of the industry 
have devised this scheme to meet what 
1 regard as the greatest menace to the 
cinema industry.” Bill Carr had said 
in outlining the proposals. 

“It is a long-term measure and it 
cannot, of course, prevent the showing 


of old RKO films already acquired by | 


the BBC. But if, at the cost of a 
farthing per seat for a period of time 
we can prevent sales of other pro- 
ducers’ films for TV, we shall have 
done something well worth while at 
a relatively modest cost.” 
Jack Fisher said that once 
ports were accepted, they were 
lifted The tendency always was 
them to grow 
He felt that 
scheme It 
expose it 
fund to 
other 


these im- 


there was a snag in this 
so, now was the time to 

For example, how was the 
ensure that the old films of 
American companies were not 
sold to the ITA? 

After more discussion 
unanimously agreed to the 
principle 

Break Figures. Reporting 
joint committee, George 
that the prospects of a lift 


the meeting 
scheme in 


from the 


20 or 25 per cent. 
** seemed reasonable.’’ 

Cecil Wood (Siockion) was not, how- 
ever, satisfied that this was adequate. He 
submitted figures that, on the factors of 
increased admission charges and the like. 
renters “‘ would still be getting a fair 
share’’ if break-figures were raised by 
SO per cent 

He made no proposal, 
the matter was dropped 

Returns. Harry Griffiths 
that a Customs and Excise officer 
been pressing him to complete forms re- 
lating to the impending change to certi- 
fied returns. 

“IT pointed out that the forms made 
no reference to the decision that a bond 
would not, in future, 
said. ‘“* This chap said he had no in- 
structions to thai effect: but I declined 
io complete any form,”’ 

“If you are going over to certified 
teturns before October,’’ 
man, “ yOu must provide a bond; if after 
Uctober, the Customs and Excise can still 
insist on a bond if they choose.”’ 

“I'm not changing over before Octo- 
ber,”” said Mr. Griffiths, ‘“‘and I am 
completing no out-of-date form in the 
meantime My advice to every member 
js to take the same line.” 


$.0. Levy. Secretary Mordue was 
pleased to report that a deputation had 
approached the Blaydon licensing 
justices, and had been successful in getting 
the Sunday charity levy reduced three- 
eighths of a penny to a farthing. 

“It used to be 4d..’’ said the chair- 
man. *‘So far the branch has secured 
reductions in the Newcastle, Gateshead, 
Consett, Blaydon, and Hexham areas. In 
«lue course our aim is to make an end of 
this form ef extortion 


This, he thought, 


however, 


TWO CINEMAS, the Ritz at 
Mansfield (Notts.) and the Tivoli in 
the adjoining parish of Mansfield 

oodhouse, have been closed and 
= buildings are to be offered for 
sale. 


never | 
for | 


Kitching said | 
‘ in break- | 
figures had been brightened by The Rank | 
Organisation proposal to raise figures by | 


and | 


intimated | 
had | 


be required,”’ he | 


said the chair- | 


| 
| 


_Cinematurians 


| Go Gay 


THE HIGHLIGHT of the May 
| luncheon meeting of tbe Yorkshire 
and North Lincolnshire branch of the 
Society of Cinematurians was the 
annual golf tournament played on 
| the Sandmoor course, Leeds. 
| Over 40 members attended the 
| lunch, and of these 13 played in the 
golf tournament. Others spent their 
afternoon on the putting green, others 
| played in the snooker match, and 
there were also a few tables of cards 
for those interested. 

John R. Whiteley (a former cap- 
tain of Sandmoor) won the First 
National Golf Trophy after a tie with 
C. Blakey (Columbia). Mr. Whiteley's 
score was 91, H/C 17, net score 74, 
and Mr. Blakey's score 78, H/C 4, 
net score 74, 

Mr. Blakey won the Blakeley Cup 
with a gross score of 78, and J. Ire- 
land (until his recent retirement dis- 
| patch manager for Rank Film Distri- 
butors) won the snooker handicap in 
a narrow final with Jack Tidswell. 


Derby Reprieves 
“Cosy Cinema’ 


DERBY Council have granted a 
} three-month “reprieve” for the 
| Cosmo cinema—always advertised as 
|“ the cosy cinema "—in Upper 
| Boundary Road, Derby. 
The council agreed to the recom- 
| mendation of the Estates and Develop- 
ment Committee to renew the 
| cinema's licence for that period. The 
| committee chairman, Cllr. Tom Earn- 
shaw, declared: ‘In the interim the 
| committee will inspect the premises 
| again to see if we can advise you 
| to continue the ‘licence to the end of 
the year.” 

He pointed out that the committee 
had no desire—* rather to the con- 
trary "—to close any of the town’s 
| cinemas, but conditions as they first 
found them at the Cosmo left them 
with no alternative. 

* Since then, however, the manage- 
ment of the cinema have made serious 
efforts to bring it up to a reasonable 
condition. Under these circumstances 
we feel justified in asking for a fur- 
ther three months’ licence,” added 
Cllr. Earnshaw. 


A PUBLIC meeting will be held at 
Whitefield, Lancs., on June 4 to 
decide whether the town’s only 
cinema, the Mayfair, should be 
allowed to open on Sundays. If the 
meeting demands a poll this will take 
place on June 23. 
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National President Talks to Northern SCMA 


THEY'RE WORRIED ABOUT 
THE GLASGOW BRANCH 


CONCERN about the Glasgow and West of Scotland branch of the 
SCMA was admitted by the national president at the May meeting of 
Northern branch. ‘ The potential of the Glasgow branch is probably second 
only to that of the London and Home Counties,” said J. C. Elliot; “ but 
the delegate has attended only one meeting of the national executive over a 
period of about 12 months, while head office correspondence with the branch 


has been one-way. 


“We do not know what is amiss; | 


but we cannot afford to contemplate 
lightly the drifting of so important 


a branch out of the main stream of | 


society organisation.” 


Towards the re-establishment of close 


contact, the general secretary had, under | 


the instruction of the executive, written 


to the delegate and had posted copies of | 


the letter to the chairman and treasurer 


Pay Rates. Mr. Elliot also mentioned | 


as “‘ an amazing case "’ the experience of 


| contributions to the Bromhead Memorial 
| Fund and other good causes 


| Framk Hazell. Reference was made to 
| “* the fair and objeciive approach’ of 
Frank Hazell in his managers’ feature in 
| the Kine. to the problems of managers 
| and to the functions of the society. 
| Suggestions that extracts from his com- 
| ments should be brought directly to the 
| attention of members are to be considered 
by the committee 


a woman member recently reported to the 


executive 


** She had a record of 40 years’ service | 


with a firm owning three or four cinemas," 
he said “Letters and documenis pro- 
duced indicate plainly that her status as 
manageress was recognised. Her salary 
was £6 5s., as compared with £11 2s. 6d. 


payable under the agreement for a cinema | 


of the grade 
‘A short time ago she was notified 
owing to the declining staie of 
business, her pay would be reduced to 
£5. When she protesied, she was given 
after 40 years, mark you—one week's 
notice and pressed to sign a siatement 
renouncing all claims againsi the employers 
and admitting that nothing was owing to 
her."* 


Stan Banks was puzzled that she could 
join the society while accepting a salary 
so far below the agreed rate. He wondered 
how many more members they had who 
had failed similarly to claim the agreed 
rate for the job 

Mr. Elliot feared that there were others, 
and that some emplovers also paid other 
members of their staffs well below agreed 
raies. 

He was forced 
sideration must 
setiing up of 
NATKE and with 
this menace. 


**Underpayment of staffs is unfair 
trading,”’ he said, “‘ and it is in the direct 
inierest of all good exhibitors to co-operate 
in bringing the offenders to book.’’ 


Proxy Votes. Earlier, secretary Austin 
Green had complained bitterly against the 
failure of the majority of Northern branch 
members to arm their delegates with their 
proxy votes 

“This branch was responsible fer a 
most important proposal,”’ he said. ** Yet, 
despite all appeals. we went to the 
annual meeting with only seven proxies 
from 90 memrbers."’ 

Annual Meeting. Brian Walsh, report- 
ing on the annual meeting as “one of 
the best in his experience,’’ 
more active and personal efforis to build 
up a membership realiv representative of 
the Northern area. 

Head office, for examole, had noted 
with concern that there were only three 
members in the Carlisle area, where a few 
vears ago there were 17. 

Chairman Svd Ramsey suggested that 
active members would be in a beiier 
position to proselytise if they had a list 
of cinemas in their vicinity whose managers 
were not members. 


to the view that con- 
soon be given to the 
joint committees with 


the CEA to deal with 


pressed for 


Star Cinemas’ 
Top Managers 


_ FIRST _prize-winners in each sec- 
| tion of Star Cinemas’ annual man- 


jagerial contest were given their 
|awards at a celebration in Leeds 
recently. 


| Those present were Walter Eckart, 
| managing director of Sitar Cinemas ; 
|D. W. E. Eckart, director; A. J. 
Brown, theatre controller ; R. Eckart, 
district supervisor, North; A. F. 
Swaine, district supervisor, South ; 
W. N. Lockwood, ~ 1.05 mena 
L. B. Lockwood and Co., Lid, 

H. Simpson, manager, Regal, 
Worksop; D. Hurst, Plaza, Fitz- 
william; Mrs. M. L. Wainwright, 
Gaiety, Worksop; F. C. Watson, 
Beech Hill, Otley; D. Hughes, 
Palace, Newark ; P. Bretton, Princess, 
Birstall : icki Crescent, 
Pontefract: S. R. Smith, Regent, 
Keighley; D. Haigh, Palace, Heck- 

wike;: H. T. Rudd, Pavilion, 
Scunthorpe; J. L. W house, 
Wicker, Sheffield. 

H. W. Cherry, manager of the 
Pavilion, Atterchffe, Sheffield, could 
not attend through illness and his 
awards were received for him by 
A. F. Swaine. 


| SEAT PRICES 
| INCREASED 


PRICES OF admission to the 
King’s, Oldham, have been increased 
for the Saturday and Sunday per- 
| formances. The 1s. 7d. seats have 
been marked up to Is. 9d, The 
Palladium, Oldham, has _ reduced 
the prices of two of its lower-priced 
seats by a penny to make tax calcu- 
lations easier, At other cinemas in 
the town there is no change im the 
| admission prices. 


Secretary Green said that, while a list | 


of members was available, he would try | 


to provide details by districts. 


Film Ball. The secretary also reported 
that the committee had decided against the 
suggested attempt to revive the ball. 
Instead, they recommended the organisa- 
tion of second “sweep’’ on the St. 
Leger to raise the money to strengihen 
oranch funds and to make appropriate 


Reopened by Rank 


RANK FD is to r n its 
dispatch centre at 9, Clifford Street, 
Liverpool, to deal with Rank prints 
and those of other companies whose 
| distribution Rank handles, 


eee’ 
ad 
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Making the Most 


with magnification to suit the 70-mm 
frame, giving a light spot at the gate 
of about 24 in. diameter. It is in- 
advisable to interfere with the magni- 
fication or focusing of the lamp. As 
the 35-mm, frame is only half the 
area of the other, obviously only half 
the illumination will be utilised—the 
remainder will be spilled around the 
gale. 

Of the lamphouses in the world 
99.99 per cent. are designed with 
an optical magnification to suit stan- 
dard frame 35-mm. film and a light 
spot of approximately 14 in. diameter 
at the aperture This immediately 
makes good the loss suffered above. 
plus the fact that a square aperture 
is more efficient than an oblong aper- 
ture by about 25 per cent. The posi- 
tion is far better than this even, be- 


cause the area of the new frame is 
24 times the standard wide-screen 
frame. 


Practical Tests 


Anyone can theorise about 
differences in light, but I asked the 
Morgan Crucible Laboratories if 
they would make some practical tests 
and so produce the real facts. They 
were kind enough to do so and the 
chart is a reproduction of their read- 


such | 


ings of actual light received on the | 


screen (averagings of zonal readings) 
of all the known aperture sizes and 
shapes, plus mine. 
Without labouring the 
overmuch, my suggested 
passes almost SO per cent 
on to the screen than wide-screen 
aperture; 17 per cent. more light 
than optical CinemaScope and 504 
per cent. more light than a rectan- 


COURT 
MGM IS 


AFTER A five-week hearing in the 
U.S Federal Court a jury ended an 
action that has been pending for five 
years, finding for the defendants, 
Loew's International. 

The plaintiffs were the Bank of 
America, who claimed three million 
dollars for alleged improper distribu- 
tion throughout the world of seven 
films made by Enterprise Films and 
distributed by Loew's. The suit was 


aperture 
more light 


brought by the bank after it fore- 
closed on Enterprise Films when 
loans were not repaid. 

The Enterprise films which were 


the subject of the suit were “ Arch 
Of Triumph” with Ingrid Bergman 
and Charles Boyer, “The Other 
Love” with Barbara Sianwyck and 
Robert Taylor, “ Ramrod ” with Jocl 
McCrea and Veronica Lake, * 
And Soul” with John Garfield 
Lili Palmer, “ Force Of Evil” 
John Garfield, “ They Passed This 
Way” with Joe! McCrea and “ So 
This Is New York” with Henry 
Morgan 

The distribution contract required 
Metro to distribute these Enterprise 
films in the most efficient manner, in 
the same way as Metro was distribut- 
ing its own films of comparable 
quality, and without any discrimina- 
tion. 

The suit criginally made charges of 
discriminatory distribution in some 
40 foreign countries, but the plain- 
tiffs dropped 39 countries, and only 


situation | 


ACTION 


of 35-mm.—contd. 


gular frame, into which some of the 
new systems fall. There will be a 
reduction of 10 per cent. to allow 
for the high quality anamorphs, and 
one must reckon that the size of the 
light spot might have to be increased 
very slightly 

All these readings were taken with 
steady lamphouse conditions and 
through a 44 in. TT and H ultimum 
unbloomed lens. I am sure that this 
chart. apart from any other factors, 
will be of great interest. 


Light 


I hope it has been made clear that, 
although the side-by-side test of 35- 
mm. will throw upon the screen only 
half the light of the 70-mm., the sub- 
sequent story goes some way towards 
reversing this order of things. 

It is desirable that the squeeze 
print be taken off the same negative 
as the present Dominion print and 
that, for the test, use be made of the 
latest collimator and anamorphs that 
Technicolor is using in its printers, 
and also use the same quality of 
backing lens in the projector as the 
70-mm. is using, together 
first-class anamorph, After all, 
these are only reasonable 
ments 

I propose to make only a 
remarks on sound. Firstly, I think 
it is the finest I have ever heard in a 
theatre. 

Apart from one moment, when a 
character walked in from the left and 


all 
require- 


his voice came from the nearside wall | 


I did | 


4 most ifilating sensation- 
not notice particularly any stereo- 
phonic effect. But this did not alter 
the fact that the sound was magnifi- 
cent. 


AGAINST 
DISMISSED 


claimed 


inadequate 
Great 


Britain. 


The plaintiffs submitted charts to 
demonstrate that Metro, which had 
ipproximately the same gross in the 
United States as the Enterprise films 
had, nevertheless received far larger 
grosses in Great Britain than the 
Enterprise films and, therefore, the 
plaintiffs claimed the difference to be 
the damages. 

The defendants countered by offer- 
ing charts which indicated that there 
were many Metro films which had the 
same gross in the United States as 
the Enterprise pictures, but which, 
nevertheless, had received 
grosses in Great Britain. 

Called as a defence witness was 
John Goodlatte, managing director 
of ABC Theatres, who testified that 
the Loew's organisation had made 
earnest and extensive efforts to place 
ill Enterprise films upon the ABC 
Circuit, and at the best terms. 

Also called was Cecil Maitland, 
secretary-treasurer of Loew's Inter- 
national in Great Britain, who said 
that the Enterprise pictures had been 
treated in the same manner as the 
Metro pictures. 


distribution in 


Another defence witness was Doug- | 


las King, general sales manager in 
Great Britain for the Loew's organi- 
sation, who testified to the extensive 
efforts made in distributing the Enter- 
prise films 


lesser | 7 P . 
| Commercial Basis 


with a 


few | 
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With a new print and new mag- 
| netic heads, the theatre owners would 
| have every right to expect this. How- 
| ever, the spread of speakers across 
the whole width of the stage un- 
doubtedly contributes markedly to 
the feeling of intimacy and presence. 


| That “sound coming out of a hole 

jin the wall” feeling was totally 
absent. es uf 

If the new suggested projection 


system proves acceptable and desir- 
able, then two-track magnetic strip- 
ing will give all the stereophonic 
quality a lesser roadshow could call 
for. 


I hope I do not give the impression 
of being against these most lavishly 
presented roadshows. Anything 
which gives a jolt to the public con- 
sciousness is all to be desired. What 
I would like to see are such jolis 
being given in many, many more 
locations than is feasible with present 
costs. 

1 think the world in general (and 
1 do not mean super shows) is stuck 
with 35-mm. film; that it is stuck 
with 35-mm. projectors; and, on this 
theory, we might as well find out the 
limit of capacity now, instead of 
later. 


U.S Negotiates to Sell 
Films to Russia 


AMERICAN films will be seen in 
Russian cinemas this a if negotia- 
tions to be resumed shortly in Wash- 
ington are successful. Similarly the 
U.S will take Russian films. : 

Representatives of the Soviet Union 
and the U.S met recently for five 
weeks in Washington to discuss the 
sale of films to Russia, as a result of 
an official agreement on cultural 
affairs signed last January between 


| the two governments. 


There are provisions for exchanges 
in other cultural areas but motion 
pictures are regarded as the heart of 
the agreement. 


From the start it was made clear 
that the negotiations would be strictly 
on a commercial basis. The idea was 


/to follow the established pattern for 


international trading in films. | 
Consequently, the negotiations for 
sale and purchase were conducted, 


during the Washington meetings, as 
two separate transactions. 
One was not contingent on the 


| other, and such proposals as barter 


deals or the reciprocal exchanges of 
films were ruled out by both sides. 
It was strictly business, with both 


| sides doing their best to sell the maxi- 


mum number of films to the other at 


| the best possible prices. 


These officially appointed repre- 
sentatives bargained like any film 


| salesmen over prices and terms and 
| conditions. It was really a difference 
| over prices for films that prevented a 
| deal at this first session, after which 
}the Soviet delegation returned to 
| Moscow for consultation. 

| On the U.S side the sale of pictures 
| to the Sovict Union was handled by 
the Motion Picture Export Associa- 
| tion of America, which acted as the 
agent for all its member companies. 

On the Soviet side the selling was 

handled by Sovexportfilm, whose 
| representatives met in Washington 
| with individual U.S companies to 
j interest them in distributing and ex- 
hibiting Russian films in this market. 

What are the prospects when the 

sessions resume? 

| Washington observers consider that 
| the chances appear fairly favourable 
| for an ultimate agreement. 

They predict that, perhaps within a 
| few months, Soviet pictures will be 
| playing on U.S screens. and that U.S 
pictures, for the first time since the 
| war, will be showing on Soviet 

screens. 


Certificates 


MANCHESTER Watch Committee 
has consented to the public exhibi- 
tion of “Elysia” and “ Scandal in 
Montmartre * as an A and a U film 
respectively. 


| 
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RUNNING CeRTI- LENGTH “Kine.” RELEASE 
Tite REGD. No. RENTER TIME (MIN.) FICATE (FEET) STARS Box-Orrice ANOLE Review — Date 
BLONDE IN BONDAGE F. 23386 Eros . 7 X 8,207 Mark Miller Crime Reliable “‘ thick April 24 Floating 
Anita Thallaug, ear,” * particularly for the industrial 
“ Lars Ekborg es NC) 
CABIRIA F. 23426 Mondial 110 x 9,900 Giulietta Masina, ... 4 Very good special- April 24 Not Fixed 
: ; Franca Marzi oa hall fare (NC) ; 
CALABUCH F. 23398 Curzon 93 U 8,370 Edmund Gwenn, Comedy. First-rate specialised audience April 10 Floating 
Valentina Cortese, booking (C) 
Franco Fabrizi 
*tCAMP ON BLOOD ISLAND, Br./E. 23367 Columbia 82 xX 7,393 Carl Mohner, War melodrama. Outstanding British April 17 June 9 
THE Andre Morell, X certificate offering (NC) 
= Barbara Shelley 
ttCATTLE EMPIRE F. 23370 20th Century- 83 L 7,441 Joel McUrea Outdoor melodrama. Moderate top- April 17 Not Fixed 
Fox Gloria Talbott, liner (C) . 
Don Haggerty ? : 
DECISION F. 23374 Warner 40 U 3,671 Clint Walker, Western. Small hall ** second."’ (C) April 17 = Not Fixed 
Richard Denning, 
v4 Nancy Hale 
ESCAPE FROM SAN QUENTIN F. 23336 Columbia 87 A 7.272 Merrie Anders, Crepes crime melodrama. Reliable April 3 May 5 
Johnny Desmond ‘' "(c) : 
we oo Pee TILL F. 19203 Contemporary 88 U 7,920 —- Natere study. Excellent family booking April 10 April 1! 
(CC) 
GUNSIGHT RIDGE F. 23359 United Artists 84 L 7,609 Joel McCrea, Outdoor melodrama. Good “‘pro- April 10 Floating 
Mark Stevens grammer ** (C) 
HIDDEN FEAR F. 23378 United Artists 82 U 7.425 John Payne, Gangster melodrama. Very mederate April 17 Floating 
Anne Neyland, ** thick ear ** (C) 
Alexander Knox : 
tHOPPITY GOES TO TOWN F. 4914 Orb 77 U 7,008 —— Cartoon. Excellent general booking April 3 Floating 
(CC) 
KILLER DINO F. 23338 AB-Pathe 78 A 7.044 Sal Mineo, Juvenile delinquency melodrama. Very April 3 Not Fixed 
Brian Keith, moderate *' programmer ** (C) 
Susan Kohner : ’ 
LA GARCONNE Mondial 105 x 450 Andree Debar, Comedy romance. Highly a Ry April 24 Not Fixed 
Jean Danet, a fare for specialised 
Fernand Gravey audiences (NC) 
tLONG HOT SUMMER, THE F. 23357 20th 9 Century- 117 A 10,507 Paul Newman, ’ Romantic melodrama. Cast-iron popu- April 10 June 9 
Ox Joanne Woodward, lar booking (C) 
Orson Welles 
tIMYSTERIOUS SATELLITE F. 23383 Gala 85 t 7,827 Toyomi Karita, Science-fiction thriller. Good small hall April 10 May 25 
. Keizo Kawasaki, programmer (C) 
Isao Yamagata 
*ttNO TIME TO DIE Br./E. 23394 Columbia 103 U 9,249 Victor Mature, World War If melodrama. First-rate April 24 May !2 
enn, British booking (C) 
Luciana Paluzzi 
tNOTORIOUS MR. MONKS, F. 23314 Republic- 70 A 6.331 Vera Ralston, Romantic melodrama. Good average April 3 April i4 
THE British Lion Don Kelly, ** programmer ** (C) 
Paul Fix 
+OLD YELLER F. 23392 Disney 83 L 7,524 Dorothy McGuire, Canine comedy melodrama. Excellent April 3 May 4 
Fess Parker, popular and family booking (CC) 
Tommy Kirk 
QUIET AMERICAN, THE F. 23355 United Artists 120 A 10.970 Audie Murphy, .. Romantic-cum-political melodrama. April 3 April 28 
Michael Redgrave Very good title and star booki 
Giorgia Moll particularly for better-class Ss ( ) 
+RUNNING TARGET F. 23377 Monarch- 72 U 6,569 Doris Dowling, Outdoor melodrama. April 17 April 21 
British-Lion Arthur Franz (Cc) 
t{SADDLE THE WIND F. 23344 GM ‘ 8 OA 7,532 Robert Taylor, Very good western (C) April 3 April 28 
Julie London, 
John Cassavetes . 
tST. LOUIS BLUES F. 23388 Paramount 93 U 8,429 Nat ‘King’ Cole, ... Musical drama. First-rate, out-of-the- April 17 June 3 
Eartha Kitt, rut offering (C) 
Pear! Bailey 
SATCHMO THE GREAT F. 23375 United Artists 64 U 5,780 Louis Armstrong Louis Armstrong’s world tour. Very April 17 Not Fixed 
good novelty offering, particularly for 
platter fans (CC) 
+tSHEEPMAN, THE F. 23381 MGM 86 l 7.719 Glenn Ford, .. Capital western (CC) April 17 Not Fixed 
Shirley MacLaine, 
Leslie Nielsen 
tSHOWDOWN AT BOOT HILL F. 23352 20th Century- 71 U 6,408 Charles Bronson, ... Western. Good ** second ** (C) April 10 May 19 
Fox Robert Hutton 
*tt{SMILEY GETS A GUN Br./E. 23401 20th Century- 89 U 8,090 Keith Calvert, ... Comedy melodrama. Very good British April 24 May 12 
Fox Sybil Thorndike, booking (CC) 
Chips Rafferty 
SO LOVELY, SO DEADLY F. 23337 Monarch- 71 A 6.497 Henry Beckman, ... Crime melodrama. Usable “‘second*’ April 3 Floating 
British Lion Lou Prentiss 
+tSOUTH PACIFIC 20th Century- 170 U 15,390 Rossano Brazzi, Musical. Box-office certainty (CC) April 24 Not Fixed 
Fox Mitzi Gaynor, 
John Kerr 
tTEACHER'’S PET F. 23360 Paramount 120 U 10,810 Clark Gable, Comedy drama. Capital star light book- April 10 May 19 
Doris Day, ing (C) 
Gig Young 
THUNDER ROAD F. 23365 United Artists 92 A 8.325 Robert Mitchum, ... Hillbilly melodrama. Moderate star April 17 May 5 
Gene Barry, booking (C) 
Keely Smith . 
tTHUNDERING JETS F. 23372 20th + Century- 73 U 6.591 Rex Reason, Aerial melodrama. Very ordinary April 17 Floating 
Fo Buck Class, ** double bill *’ (C) 
Audrey Dalton 
TOUGHEST GUN IN TOMB- F. 23387 United Artists 7I U 6,387 George Montgomery, Western. Reliable ** second ** (C) April 24 April 28 
STONE, THE Jim Davis ; d 
TRAVELLERS, THE 23373 Warner 42 3.835 Clint Walker, Western. Small hall ** second ** (C) April 17 Not Fixed 
James Gleason 
tUNDERWATER WARRIOR F. 23380 MGM 91 U 8,193 Dan Dailey, Adventure melodrama. Good general April 17 Not Fixed 
Ross Martin, booking (C) 
Claire Kelly 
*tUP THE CREEK Br./E. 23395 Warner 83 U 7,498 David Tomlinson, Comedy. Very good British light book- April 24 Not Fixed 
Peter Sellers, ing (CC) 
Liliane Sottane f 
*tWELCOME YOUR MAJESTY Br./E. 23364 Rank 32 U 3,027 ay ae by Outstanding quota featurette (CC) April 10 Floating 
Alan Seymour 
WOMAN OF MYSTERY Br./E. 23356 United Artists 70 U 6,361 Dermot Walsh, Marder myster d Reliab April 10 May 5 
Hazel Court British _~ 3) 
Paul Dickson 
*WOMANEATER Br./E. 23385 Eros 70 x 6,346 George Coulouris, Supernatura! | melodrama. British title April 24 Floating 
Vera Day, and star “‘ shocker *' mainly for cap 
Peter Wayn muffler trade (NC) 
TYOUNG LIONS, THE F. 23390 20th Century- 167 A 14,987 Marlon Brando. World War II melodrama. Outstanding April 24 May % 
Fox Montgomery Clift booking (C) 


(CC) Excellent for Children. (C) Suitable for Children. (NC) Not for Children. 


SHOWMANoHIP 


ty Frew Hazede 


An All-Out Publicity Drive 
Needs All-Out Support 


ONE OF the most effective forms of show- 
manship is that carried out on a co-operative 
basis at the national level. I mean particu- 
larly those efforts in which the general 
emphasis is on a particular type of commodity 
without refererce to proprietary brands, and in 
which all the power of a mass advertising 
campaign is concentrated on one simple theme. 


“Drink More Milk!” and “Eat More 
Cheese!" are two of many of these national 
campaigns which have benefited the smaller 
producer and shopkeeper as much as the big 
combines. 

Recently, too, the BBC has held its Record 
Week: <li the power and influence of the Light 
Programme has been brought to bear on the 
subject of record music—and needless to say 
the companies that produce the product made 
sure they cashed in as much as possible by 
synchronising and increasing their own 
advertising. The result has been a tremendous 
boost for the industry. 

We once tried a similar idea with “ Let’s Go 
to the Pictures”—a slogan that was supposed 


THE COMPANY 


to have been the main selling line for every 
section of the industry. Some sections used 
it, some adapted it, some ignored it—and the 
nett result was a half-cock effort that made 
little or no impression on the national consumer 
market. 

I think it’s high time we thought industry- 
wise again. The idea is very much in the minds 
of the members of the FIPC, but no such cam- 
paign can be successful unless everyone in the 
industry gives the fullest support in every 
possible way. 

For the first time, we must be persuaded to 
forget the personal stakes and to think of the 
industry as a whole—on a scale that will help 
the little independent who rarely plays our pro- 
duct just as much as the first-run house which 
is tied to one of the big companies. 

We have an All-Industry Tax Committee 
let's have an All-Industry Publicity Drive, 
accepted by one and all, to go out and sell pic- 
tures. 

And let us carry the thing through until we 
achieve success. 


OF SHOWMEN 


HERE'S A TOP-LINE TITLE 


AS I'VE MENTIONED before, “ Happy is 
the Bride” is an excellent title for live show- 
manship Managers have produced some iop 
line campaigns for this picture and full com- 


posite pages like the one arranged by N. J. 
Hartle, Capito!, Bolton, in which each co-operat- 
ing advertiser used wedding pictures and slogans 
linked with the film, are now almost a part of 
every campaign 

Mr. Hartle also had a wide selection of window 
displays; and, seeing an article on a local 
couple’s diamond wedding in the press, he 
managed some more press mentions by inviting 
them to the theatre as his quests 

J. W. Doran, Ritz, Barnsicy, had a fine selling 
campaign, missing few of the “ naturals” and 
adding a few of his own. He got extra coverage 
by his cookery demonstration and fashion parade 


He also ran a happy marriage contest—1in fact, 
as he says, he tried everything but an actual wed- 
ding service A special “ Wedding Express " 
newspaper was produced, and I could fill a great 


deal more space reporting every item. Each was 
well done and arranged in this hard-selling cam- 
paign 

The bride toured the town in her be-ribboned 
car to Iet the patrons know that the film was 
showing at the New Bohemia, Finchley. D. 
Loughlin also managed some good shop dis- 
plays with flowers, wedding gowns and drinks 
and had an excellent front-of-house in which cut- 
out figures of the 48-sheet were used to effect 

A composite page and a full window of spring 
fashions made a good setting for the campaign 
of A. H. Harris, Pavilion, Wylde Green. Some 


2ood press was also obtained by Andrew Paxton, 
Regal, Aberdeen, and many of the press stereos 
were used in the general editorial coverage of the 
film. Six full window displays were arranged 
and.good use was made of the national tie-ups. 
Again, a full composite page was achieved, and 
in all 110 press inches were chalked up, includ- 
ing eight large illustrations. 

For the first time in Eastbourne there was a 
double page composite linked with a competition, 
and extremely well presented it was too. This 
was part of the campaign by A. Broadhurst, 
Luxor, to which were added seven full window 
displays, a foyer display of gowns mounted by a 
local dress shop, and full use of the national 
tie-ups in every possible way. 

I must say the AKC boys are really going hell 
for leather now in the showmanship field, and 
we must be pretty near to the first Showman’s 
Certificate award. W. Hall, Elizabeth, Krefeld, 
made another of his ingenious displays for 
“ Kronos.” His model stood 15 ft. high and was 
sprayed in aluminium paint. A tape recorder 
hidden in its base certainly gave the effect of 
the robot monster it was supposed to represent 


Don Sewell, Globe, Bunde, had a series of 


home-made displays for “ Admirable Crichton ” 
and used all the channels—NAAFI canteens. 
games rooms, various messes, and the YMCA— 
for displays and distribution of publicity material. 
Mr. Sewell also uses his screen for late news 
flashes of home sporting events and, all in all, 
has a very lively attitude to public relations. 

In his campaigns for “The Tommy Stecle 
Story another home-made throwaway was 
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given wide coverage, whilst a similarly effective 
campaign was mounted for “ Island In The Sun ” 
at very little personal cost. 

Discs all over the foyer were the draw for the 
advance plugs for “Pal Joey” arranged by 
W. H. Haines, Globe, Celle. Each record had 
a different coloured slip with the tune title on 
and it’s a pity we couldn't show this effort in 
colour. OTe 

Those pyjamas are out again I see—this_time 
it was at the Globe, Rheindahlen for advanced 
publicity for “ Pajama Game.” J. Wilson used 
cut-out film title and star heads and arranged 
the whole in a setting of palms and flowers—it 
looked very attractive. 


Painted Wagon 


Still with the forces, but this time the RAF, 
W. Carswell, Astra, Colerne, had one of the best 
home-made displays I have seen for “ The Last 
Wagon.” A fully-painted wagon was mounted 
in three dimensions and cut-outs of the posters 
were arranged to fit very realistically into this 
background. : 

R. Boarer, Astra, Volkspark, Cologne, had his 
pyjamas out and again an eye-catching display 
helped to sell the film in a most direct manner. 

R. Green and his chief operator made a very 
life-like display for “Doctor At Large.” A 
tailor’s dummy was obtained from the medical 
section on the station and was dressed to repre- 
sent a patient. This stood beside a table with 
tools not normally seen in an operating theatre 
and all the usual trimmings were used to make 
this an amusing display. 

Other Forces credits go to R. Green, Astra, 
Henlow, and to F. Normington, Binbrook, both 
of whom did some good things for “The 
Smallest Show on Earth,” and to W. Carswell, 
Astra, Colerne, and to W. West Rayn- 
ham, for their efforts on behalf of “ Doctor At 
Large.” 

1 mentioned a few weeks ago that we seem 
to be getting more reports from the smaller cir- 
cuit houses and the independent managers. Again 
there is a tidy number of , Many with a 
clear and new thought-line in salesmanship. 

H. Haddon, Grand, Ramsey, had a tilt at an 
article in the local paper criticising the standard 
of films. A good bold letter to the editor was 
published refuting the statement with plain facts 
on just what sort of entertainment the town’s 
only cinema offers its patrons. It’s a good thing 
not to let adverse criticism pass without 
comment. 

T. E, Wright, Victory, Stapleford, managed to 
get the local recruiting office to help mount 
another of those interesting foyer displays in sup- 
port of the screening of “ War and Peace.” A 
tie-up with the book in a large window display 
was also arranged as. for the first time, was also 
a composite page in the local press, 


Old Wire 


P. Sykes, Thurnscoe, made his rocket for dis- 
play on the front-of-house to help sell “ Satellite 
in the Sky.”” Made from old wire and newspaper 
and afterwards painted silver, the model was 
iNuminated at night. 

Frank Page, now moved to the Essoldo, Stock- 
port, has quickly made his presence known in his 
new hunting ground. He got into his stride 
recently with a talent contest. 

Linked with “The Enemy Below” over 60 
auditions were held and everything was set for 
a big show. Frank had not, however, perused 
local -regulations which forbid prizes at such 
functions. None the less, the show went on 
without any thought of reward by the contes- 
tants. 

The sort of showmanship we expect from 
Frank went into every facet of this live show 
and I’m sure we shall be hearing a great deal 
more from Stockport even if it means changing 
the local bye-laws! 

Another birthday, this time the Portland. 
Sutton-in-Ashfield. J. Gough, who is general 
manager of the three theatres in the town, decided 
to share the occasion with the t two and 
made it a 2ist birthday party all round. Every- 
one in the town who was 21 during playweek or 
had been married 21 years was given the freedom 
of the cinemas in Sutton. 
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This huge model of the prehistoric monster from the K: 


Brothers’ film RODAN is to tour the 


country publicising the science-fiction . It made its first appearance in London recently in a 
preview for RKO executives. The has a wingspan of 23 feet and is animated. First town to be 
visited by the monster will be Hull 


‘Kine.-MGM £600 Showmanship Contest 


SCHOOLS CAMPAIGN FOR “DUNKIRK” 
PAID OFF AT THE BOX-OFFICE 


MANAGER L. H. Allen and his assistant, Mrs. 
A. Heath, of the Rivoli, Southend, worked really 
hard in their campaign for “ Dunkirk.” Per- 
mission was secured from the Education Officer 
to write to all 15 head masters of local schools, 
resulting in excellent box-office dividends. : 

Playing the film concurrently with the West End 
presentation prompted the idea of making use of 
the Evening News serialisation by distributing a 
thousand throwaways to newsagents, and slips 
containing credits which were fixed to the news 
contents bills. Foyer displays were provided by 
the RAF, Army and Life-Boat Institution. 

Southend was very much concerned in the Dun- 
kirk evacuation, and a gala opening night was 
aa essential part of this campaign. The Mayor, 
Mayoress and local officials, for whom the Army 
formed a guard of honour, the RAF, men of the 
life-boats, fisheries representatives and many 
others, attended the performance. 

Dunkirk veterans were found and the local press 
co-operated wholeheartedly with editorial. The 
news of playdate was plugged continually by a 
touring PA van. 

The success of the campaign can be judged by 
the fact that theatre records were broken each 
evening, resulting eventually with the week record 
also being smashed. 

Lennox, manager of the Picture House, 
Dennistoun, obtained a composite page in the 
Glasgow Evening Standard as part of his cam- 
paign for “ The Little Hut.” It contained several 
advertisements, plus an_ illustrated heading, 
followed by editorial. 

A caravan company agreed to tour one of their 
caravans with credits reading, “*“ Have a holiday 
in a ‘ Littlke Hut’ on wheels,” etc. 

Two weeks before playdate the Electricity 
Board agreed to give daily cooking demonstra- 
tions in their window, where film and theatre tie- 
in copy was prominently sited. Throwaways pub- 
licising these demonstrations were printed at no 
cost to the theatre and distributed in the town and 
surrounding districts. 

During playweek extra posters were used on the 


bus service vehicles and outside 20 selected shops 
Five window displays were arranged. 

Two hundred overprinted postcards were sent 
to secretaries of local organisations. 

Assistant manager Barry Stevens of the Lyric, 
Wellingborough, arranged a painting contest as 
part of his campaign for “* Gun Glory.” 

This was held in conjunction with a local toy 
shop, which donated prizes of money vouchers. A 
thousand leaflets were distributed by the theatre 
and the participating trader, who also dressed his 
window with film publicity and credits. 

Further window displays were linked with books 


* 


This picture 
made all the 
local papers for 
the manager of 
the Rivoli, 
Southend, when 
he screened 
OLD YELLER 


WALT 
DISNEYs 


*” - OLD 
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and men’s wear. In advance of playdate a display 
of western toys with appropriate credits was 
prominently sited in the foyer. 

A front-page advertisement was secured on the 
prosramene of the Wellingborough Town's Foot- 
ball Club at no cost to the theatre. 

_ Manager D. Mackrell made use of two national’ 
tie-ups to exploit “ Barnacle Bill” at the Hay- 
market, Newcastle. 

The first of these was with Art Master painting 

outfits. A thousand competition forms were 
distributed, and several window displays arranged 
with local stockists. 
_ Lemon Hart Rum was the other tie-up, resulting 
in numerous window tie-ups and a foyer display 
including merchandise, cut-outs and double- 
crown posters. 

A tie-up with a local photographer assisted’ 
the “ Davy " campaign submitted by D. Callander 
of the Vandyck, Bristol. Through the medium of 
foyer and window displays plus the press, a 
family photo contest was arranged. 

Patrons were asked to submit photographs of 
their families—with guest tickets and supplies of 
photographic materials being awarded to the best 
entries. 

Window presentations featured men’s wear and 
hair-styling. Glossy postcards were sent to 
factories, music clubs, and many other organisa- 
tions, accompanied by a personal letter. 


MANAGEMENT 


Yes, He Should 
Join SCMA 


RECENT EVENTS in the field of organised 
labour must have made many managers think of 
their own position as it is affected by the cinema 
crisis. Indeed, I have received more letters on 
the subject of SCMA than ever before. 1 should 
like to quote from two of these and give the 
answers, as I see them, to the managers in ques- 
tion, 

The first is from a small-circuit man, who 
writes: “1 am an assistant manager at a 2,000- 
seat cinema, and I am writing to ask your advice 
about joining SCMA. My head office is very 
much opposed to unions, although it recognises 
NATKE. My wage is £7 15s. and I have been 
at this amount for some time now, and cannot 
get any further. Neither of the managers with 
the firm are SCMA members and I wondered, if 
I joined, what the position would be if head office 
turned awkward about it. Would you also be 
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good enough to let me have the address of SCMA 
in case I decide to join 

This letter contains a number of points that 
most Managers must have considered from time 
to time. “ The head office is against unions is 
ceriainly one of these If managers are lily- 
livered enough to take notice of such attitudes 
on the part of their employers then I can only 
say they deserve a low salary 


The days of intimidation by the employers are 
past; and where isolated instances of it are found 
it should be fought, not surrendered to. One 
of the great traditions of this country is the con- 
cept of freedom of association; but it ts a free- 
dom that has beer won because people were pr 
pared to fight for it 

One hopes that if this tradition is threatened 
‘ven in a comparatively small way by someone 
like a cinema boss, there are still people in this 
country who are prepared to defend it 

Many of the cinema bosses have realised that 
bodies which represent their employees are very 
often a good thing for themselves, too: associa- 
tions of this type not only oblige employers to 
recognise and to keep agreements entered into 
they also impose extra responsibility on the em- 
ployees 

Bodies like the SCMA don't exist simply to get 
more money for their members and improved 
conditions of service. In gaining these things 
they also tend to bring about a general improve- 
mem in the quality of the employees—which 
surely is a good thing for the employers. too? 


Responsibility 


I have always felt that a large share of the 
responsibility for the fall in cinema attendances 
is not due solely to the product, but to the way 
in which the cinemas are managed nowadiys. In 
the golden days, there was a very shortsighted 
policy of the exhibitors of taking as much out 
of the business as they could and giving very 
little return to the people they employed 

In most cases th.y did not even put sufficient 
money back into the business to keep the cinemas 
in a condition to attract the customers, who had 
gradually become more discriminating in their 
choice of programmes, and in the conditions 
under which they saw them 

Managers should realise that in joining SCMA 
they are not only supporting their colleagues but 
that they. in their turn, will be supported too 
Not only should this assistant join the society, 
but his fellow managers should join too: for 
the greater the strength, the greater the security 

-and security is long overdue in our industry 

Another manager writes that he was formerly 
in official in SCMA—but like many more 
members of his profession allowed himself to be 
carried along on the tide of “ can't be bothered 

He has now reconsidered the position, and has 
even talked his opposition colleague into joining 
also. The branch he was formerly attached to 
has ceased through lack of support and he now 
wants to join the London branch 

This is another point that may affect many 
other managers: their local branches may either 
be dormant or non-existent, so they decide to 
do nothing 


PR Effort 


There's some interesting managerial public rela- 
tions going on at the Regal, Darlaston At 
this cinema, classes in English are being held 
on Sundays for Indians and Pakistanis who find 
it difficult tp get jobs in the area because of their 
poor knowledge of the language 

On ent 1g the cinema, the men and women 
ire given sheets of paper bearing simple phrases 


in English and Urdu The phrases are tape 
recorded and put on the sound track, and pic- 
tures are screened to illustrate the meaning of 
the word Indian films are shown on alternate 
Sunday © average audiences of about 650 
peop 


Hammer’s UP THE CREEK, the naval comedy. 
Al Shute and Ron Lawr 
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They hung out the washing on the Warner’s line in London last week in an amusing stunt to publicise 


Credit for the idea goes to advertising manager 


, exploitation manager 


a wide selection of 
orchestral recordings—and some specialist discs 


RCA RD27030 is called “ Straight Down the 
“and has the Sauter-Finegan Orch. in 
a selection ranging from “ Surrey With a Fringe 
* to “ These Foolish Things.” 
a fair cross-section of well-known and off-beat 


neither dance nor jazz, and it makes very pleasant 


“A Smooth One” 
Larry Sonn and His Orch. on Coral LVA9078. 
Here again is a wide variety of tunes and themes. 
including “ Darn That Dream” 
Driving Me Crazy.” 


What Vocals! 


music and RCA RD27065 
series of reissues ranging from 1938 to 1945, his 
Several of the numbers have vocals 


Hot-Lips Page and the 


Reg Owen's first 
LP record (RCA RD27040); the orchestra gives 


“ Deep Purple,” etc 

not come amiss, and it features various numbers 
and “* This Can't Be Love.” 

back on MGM (C767 with numbers from “* Swing 


SHIP CARBONS 


A WIDE CHOICE OF ORCHESTRALS 


Time,” “I Married an Angel,” ‘ Kismet,” 
“Guys and Dolls” and other MGM musicals. 
Shearing, the blind British pianist, is one of the 
very best of the modern pianists playing “ cool,” 
and his simple though subtle style goes down 
well in the cinema. 

More suitable, perhaps, for general use is 
Jack Payne on HMV CLP1/160 in “ Say It With 
Music,”” featuring popular tunes by an orchestra 
of top musicians specially gathered together for 
this recording date. This is a perfect disc for 
almost every situation and every audience. 

Now for another specialist record but one 
which should have very wide appeal to a variety 
of the more discerning listeners. This is on 
HMV CLPII69 and features Mexico in the 
Music of the World series. The marimbas. 
which play a large part in the disc, are called 
the * wood that sings,” and whilst not like any 
other sound in music make a most melodious 
and pleasant contribution to the music. There 
are 12 titles in all and the music covers quite 
a wide range. I had quite a queue of patrons 
asking about the disc after I had played it and 
I'm sure your audiences will appreciate it, too. 

Another speciality record is called “ America at 
Play.” This features folk tunes from the 
Southern Appalachian Mountains, which have 
been the source of many of the finest songs to 
come: out of America. Not perhaps for normal 
interludes, but a very fine disc in its own right. 
The number is HMV CLPI174. 

Another vocal, and one that could be used 
most successfully in any cinema, features Mary 
Martin singing a medley from some of the top 
musicals. Enough said, except that the number 
is RCA RD27064. 

“Old Napoli” on Durium TLU97011 is 
another of those fine authentic recordings which 
give a description of a city in music. It is a 
collection of songs composed before 1900 and 
features Roberto Murolo a.d his guitar. Another 
Durium record, 7TLU79009, also features Italy 
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| CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


SITUATIONS VACANT ... 9d. per word 
SITUATIONS WANTED .. 4d. ,, ., 


FINANCIAL . =) ane Es oe 
FOR SALE & WANTED... I/- , » 
MISCELLANEOUS .. ... I/- , 


Caps 2d. per word extra. Box No. 1/- extra. 


Alli Classified Advastieameniie must 
be prepaid (except approved 
accounts) and received by Thursday 
for inclusion in the next waste’ s Issue. 


KINEMATOGRAPH WEEKLY 
96-98, LONG ACRE, LONDON, W.C.2 
Telephone : TEMple Bar 2468, Ext. 271 


PHOTOGRAPHIC 


STUDIOS 
LONDON, W.1 


Excellent self-contained building 
equipped for high class adver- 
tising photography, etc. Three 
studis together with dark rooms 
and printing rooms, offices, etc. 
Area approximately 3,700 sq. ft. 
nett. Central heating and lift. 
No premium. 


MESSRS 


HARRIS & GILLOW 


WANTED 


Cinemas and Theatres in all parts 
of the country. Unlimited cash 
available. 


Principals and others are invited 
to communicate in confidence. 


Immediate inspection arranged. 


Auctioneers, Estate Agents, Surveyors and Valuers 


93/95 WARDOUR STREET, LONDON, W.1 
GERrard 2504 (10 lines) 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


CO-CHIEF required. Must have good 


references. North London cinema.—Q., 
Box 918, Kinematograph Weekly. : 
“PROJECTIONIST — Smali cinema 
once nightly; B.TH permanen, —Ritz. 
Watchet, Somerset | 
~ OPERATOR required. Once nightly 
cinema. South Wales, Good conditions 
Particulars, J.. Box 935, Kinematograph 
Weekly. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


LIVE-WIRE Manager (46), life ex- 
perience, bookings, publicity, projection. 
seeks position town or country, anywhere 
salary £10.—H., Box 934, Kinematograph 
Weekly . 

CONFIDENTIAL Secretary available 
wide knowledge film industry —-G., Box | 
933. Kinematograph Weekly 


" 


FOR SALE 
—--——- -- -—— — | 
CONTENTS of Cameo Cinema, Balsal! 
Common, near Coventry 200 Seats, 


Pedestal Stands, 
on pedestal stand, three-phase twin 45- 
amp. Selenium Rectifier, Gyrosonic Twin 
Amplifiers and Speakers including base 
baffle and four Ki2 20 Speakers, Re- 
winders, Spools, Auio-change Gram Unii, | 
etc., fire shutters; can be seen running to 
May 3ist Offers for parts as required 
Phone Berkswell 2278 


“ARRIFLEX 35-mm 
£325 
4682 


Camera for sale, 
Telephone for details, LANgham | 


WANTED 


£25 CASH for your old Ernemann 1V, | 
Vv, VII and Walturdaw V_ Mechanisms 
only in any condition; £10 for Ernemann | 
i, 111 and Ernon 1V —Reply, X., Box | 
#0 Kinemetagnag® Weekly | 


CINEMA WANTED 


SMALL Cinema wanted, North Wales 
area preferably, with good accommoda- 


tion and shop.—Full details, A., Box 927, 
Kinematograph Weekly 
POSTERS 

~ POSTERS! Samples, quotations free.— 
Poster and Display Artists, 106, Upper 
Parl liament Street, Nottingham 

POSTERS (Printed) Keen prices. 
Prompt delivery.—Phillips, Colour Press, 
Pembroke Street, 


Aberdare. 


VALUERS 
to the 
MOTION 
PICTURE 
INDUSTRY 


Cinema Castine 


SLE ROCA RS 


Milano Via Borghetto 5 


MISCELLANEOUS 


INDEPENDENT CINEMA PROPRIE- 
CONTACT 
SERVICE, 
FOLKESTONE. 
MONTHLY 


TORS! FREE PUBLICITY! 
REGENCY PUBLICITY 

RADNOR CHAMBERS. 
FOR FREF 
BROC “HURE 


FOSTERS 


(CURTAINS) LIMITED 


OF NOTTINGHAM 


FOR CINEMA 
DECORATIONS 


QUALITY 
PROGRAMMES. 


- AND CURTAINS 
379. WESTDALE _ WEST 


TELEPHONE 6I047Norrm "#824 


MANAGIN REETOR 


HIRE 


ARRIFLEX 16, brand new outfit and 
six Cooke T lenses and all accessories plus 


all other types of photographic equipment, | 


available for hire.—B. Bennett and Sons, 
Ltd., 25-27, Oxford Street, London, W1!. 
Ger. 9953. Send for catalogue. 


LOOK TO 
THE FUTURE 


with the best 
FRAMES AND PUBLICITY 
COMBINED SERVICE 


CLASSIC DISPLAYS LTD., 


305-7 Upper Street, London, W.1 
CANonbury 9401-2 


GODDARD & SMITH 


500 RECONDITIONED sprung centre chairs. Upholstered 
Deep Rose Worsted Velvet. 20°’ centres. RTR/2. 
160 RECONDITIONED fully sprung « Upholstered 
Deep Rose Worsted Velvet. 20° centres. RSE/7. 
150 RECONDITIONED fully sprung chairs 


Upholstered 
Rust Crushed Velvet. 184°" centres 4/RSE/2. 


250 RECONDITIONED fully sprung Tub chairs. Up- 
holstered Green Worsted Velvet. 20°" centres. RSE/I4. 
250 RECONDITIONED fully sprung chairs _ Upholstered 
Gold Crushed Velvet. 20°’ centres. Immaculate aseja2. 
220 RECONDITIONED 9 centre chairs. Uphol: 
Grey/Green Corduroy Velvet. 20°' centres. RBF/3. 
750 RECONDITIONED sprung centre chy Upholstered 
Mohair Velvet, 20°” centres. RTR/7. 
200 REBUILT sprung centre chairs. mnew 
Burgundy Rep material. 20°° centres RRTR/2. 


750 EE CONDITIONED moderne aly rang cas 
Upholstered in Brown Worsted Velvet. 20 7 


500 ae a all wood chairs, with lightly 
upholstered centre seat pads studded and banded. 
20° centres. RPC/IC. 
500 RECONDITIONED fully sprung Tub chairs. Uphol- 
stered Deep Rose Worsted Velvet. 20°° centres. RSE/3. 
75 RECONDITIONED fully sprung Upholstered 
Gold Crushed Velvet. 18)°° centres S/RSE/2. 
and 25,000 OTHER CHAIRS IN STOCK 
AT PRICES YOU CAN AFFORD 


The REBUILT Seating People 


102 BRIGHTON ROAD - LONDON, N.16 


commmmmmmmmmmmmen 0198010 6617 & ques 


Newcastie: 52 Stowell Street. Tel.: 25538 
Cardiff: 99 Cathedrai Road. Tel.: 31609 
Glasgow: 130 Renfieid $t. Tel.: 7506/9 Dougias 


MODERNISATION L™ 
SPECIALIST CONTRACTORS 


@ TECHNICAL 
29 Hanover St., 
Batley, Yorks. 
Tel. . 754. 


@ sales 


Whirlow Lane, 
Sheffield, 11. 
Tel. ‘ el: 72882, 


DECORATIONS, #2 sbi, 


——————— Joinery, Furnishings 


London : Midlands 
23 Fir Grove, 16 Phipson Ad., 
New Malden, Surrey Birmingham, 11. 


Tel.: Malden 0389 Tel.: South 0485 


BARGAIN of the WEEK 


Simplex firetraps, complete with all four 
rollers, quite new and unused, ex MOS, 
cheaper than buying a new roller at 15/- each, 
plus 1 6 post. 

C.W.0. only, refunded if goods returned within 14 
days of receipt. 

SANKEY, PICTUREDROME, ATHERSTONE, WARKS 

Tel. : Atherstone 3210/3202 


22 KING STREET 
ST. JAMES’S 
LONDON, S.W.1 


WHI. 2721 (20 lines) 
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by Tony Gruner 


‘The Terror of Wardour Street’ 
Signs for Granada 


MILTON SHULMAN, Canadian 
ex-lawyer turned Beaverbrook journa- 
list the béte noire of the film trade 
and the white hope of those who re- 
gard films as an art, has moved over 
to commercial television. 

This week he joined Granada tele- 
vision as executive in charge of film 
programmes. 

When I visited him in his new office 
on the sixth floor of Sidney Bern- 
stein’s Granada headquarters in Soho 
+ Shulman was, at first, rather 
reluctant to talk. 


There is nothing. much I can 
tell you at the moment. My exact 
job is a little nebulous. I have been 
iven the task of working out ideas 


‘or suitable films, both fiction and 
documentary, for Granada produc- 
tion.” 

Had he any special subjects in | 
mind? Said Shulman, “ There are 
many ideas which have not been 
tackled on television, but it is too 


early for me to say what they are. 
I intend spending some time thinking 
about the subject, and to study the 
workings of various departments of 
the Granada organisation. 


a —s, of the size of the job 

Wh id he leave Fleet Street to 
join aa “1 haven't left Fleet 
Street, I am still working for the 
Evening Standard, 
over to television because it’s 


move 
a challenging new medium. I was 
approached by Sidney Bernstein a 


few months ago, and after careful 
consideration I decided to give it a 
pitch.” 

Will his job include the production 
of films toe theatrical exhibition? 
Shulman shook his head. * No, there 
will be enough to do to supply pro- 
duct for the network.” 

Would all the films be completely 
financed by Granada, or would 
Ameri ca put up some of the money? 

As far as I know we will finance 
all the films ourselves. We won't 
necessarily make films for the Ameri- 
can market. It might be that other 
markets are more suitable, say Europe 
and the Commonwealth. It might_ be 
that we would make a prestige film 
for the British market. At the moment 
it is too early to say.” 


Was there a growing tendency for 
journalists to leave Fleet Street and 
move over to television? No. 
According to Shulman, few Ficet 
Street writers had attempted to join 


STUDIO 
CAMERA 


3 lenses on turret, motorised 32v, 
variable speeds up to 32 F.P.S., 

4 400° magazines, fade and 
dissolve, tripod, new condition 
HARRINGAY PHOTOGRAPHIC SUPPLIES ire. 
423 GREEN LANES, N.4 MOU 5241/ 


In other | 
words I shall spend a month Se } 


and I decided to | 


by) 
ECLAIR} 


ite 


TV companies; nor 
| panies approached Fleet 
their staff 

A couple of executives moved over, 
including Tom Hewit 
Express, who recently 
ada’s TV staff, and Elkan Alien, 
features editor, formerly with Od- 
hams, but hardly any writers. 

“ Anyway, there are 
first class writers I know who would 
be helpless in television. They have 
no experience of business administra- 
tion, or organisation. They wouldn’t 
necessarily make good television 
writers, but in Fleet Street they do a 
first-class job. Newspaper and televi- 
sion writing do not necessarily require 
the same sort of talent.” 

Said Shulman, “ Although I am a 
writer, | have only been a_ profes- | 
sional one for ten years. Before that | 
I was a lawyer. During the war I 
used to do quite an amount of ad- 
ministrative work. I shall not do 
| much writing in this job. I have to 
come up with the ideas and supervise 
their execution. Naturally I shall have 
a say in the sort of writers who are 
appointed and their finished product. 

“In other words my job will be 
| part creative, part administrative. 

“And,” repeated the terror of 
Wardour Street, “ remember this ap- 
pointmem does not sever my link 
with the Evening Standard. 

“I shall still continue my theatrical 


Street for 


dozens of | 


had the com- | 


| 


of the Daily | 


joined Gran- | time off to work again for television. 


director of “ Where No Vultures 
Fly” and “ West of Zanzibar,” since 


| he left Granada to rejoin Sir Michael 


Balcon. 
Now, it appears he has been given | 


| Watt was commissioned by the World 


Health Organisation to make a pic- 


| ture to celebrate its tenth anniversary, 
and his first film for the new medium 


is “People Like Maria,” specially | 


| made for TV and dubbed into four 


languages, English, French, Spanish | 
and Russian. It was shown on Tues- 
| day on the BBC 

“ People Like pen ms 
stories, set in Bolivia, 


told three 
Nigeria and 


Burma. The first told how Maria was | 


sent to set up a health centre for 
the Indians of the High Andes and of 


her problems in winning their confi- | 


dence. 


The scene moved to Nigeria for | 


the second story, which deals with the 
fight against malaria, and finally to 
Burma to meet another young health 
worker and learn about his fife and 
work in South East Asia. 


The film gave a clear insight into 


the way of life of many people. It | 


suggested that in areas of the world 
where for centuries the lives of mil- 
lions of people have never altered, 


| medical science has brought about a 


dramatic change by teaching people | 


1958 


Talking of People 


| 
| By Paul Penman 
| 


| OVER 35 YEARS at one cinema 
| is the record of C. J. Catterson, w 
| has just retired after managing the 
| Atherley, Southampton, since 1938. 
= Mr. Catterson, a well-known mem- 
ber of Hants and East Dorset CEA, 

is a Southampton man whose associa- 
tion with the cinema industry goes 
| back to 1920, when he became a pro- 
| Jectionist at a long-since-vanished hal} 
| known as the Clocktower. 

From there he moved to the Palla- 
| dium, also in Southampton, and trans- 
| ferred to the Atherley as chief pro- 
| jectionist in 1922. 

When the late W. D. Buck was 
owner-manager of the Atherley, Mr. 
| Catterson was appointed assistant 

manager. He became chief projec- 
| tionist again when the Atherley for 
| a short time formed part of the ABC 
| circuit, but promotion to manager 
| followed soon afterwards. 
| His successor at the Atherley is 
| A. G. Hawkins, previously manager 
i= ae Commodore at Ryde, Isle of 
| Wight. 


George Cross, stage director at the 
| Prince of Wales theatre, London, has 
| been appointed general manager and 

administrator of the New Shakespeare 
| Theatre, Liverpool, in succession to 
| Lovat Fraser, who has resigned. 


Frederick J. A. Clark, the general 
manager of the Empire and Lyceum 
cinemas, Huddersfield, for the last 
two years, has been appointed man- 
ager of the Picture House, Yeadon. 


criticisms, but I shan’t be doing any | that there is a defence against ter- 
more film reviews. I guess,” said | rible diseases which they had for- 
Shulman, with a ghost of a smile, | merly accepted without hope of relief. 
“I guess the cinema trade will feel LATE EXTRAS 
like putting out the flags won't 
they? ” 
; ON FRIDAY last week, Rank’s Thursday, May 29. ; 
a a a twelfth ballroom was _ officially a. a.m., Celluloid.—One — short 
opened at Newport, Monmouthshire, Friday, May 3. 
IT’S A LONG time since we heard | by the town’s mayor, Cllr. H. R. et cee aed 2.30 p.m., Own,—“* The 
of the activities of Harry Watt, the | Nock, in and Jake Wade ” (MGM). 
LONDON 
Mon., June 2 10.30 Celluloid Five shorts oo Mondial —---- U 
Wed., 4 10.15 Empire,Leics. Sq. Raintree County MGM ... Montgomery Clift A 
4 10.30 Rialto Fraulein; One short 20th Century- Dana Wynter 7 
Fox 
4 2.30 Own Eight shorts Rank U 
BIRMINGHAM é 
 —_ 5 10.30 West End Dracula... Bl. tes Rank Peter Cushing ... X 
CARDIFF 
Fri., 6 10.45 Gaumont Dracula... ~~ Rank Peter Cushing ... X 
LEEDS 
Tues 3 10.45 Tower Man Hunt ... ied 20th Century- Don Murray... U 
Fox 
LIVERPOOL 
Mon., ,, 2 10.30 Odeon . Dracula : ne Rank Peter Cushing x 
Tues., 3 10.30 Futurist Man Hunt ... os Century: Don Murray U 
MANCHESTER 
Tues., 3 10.45 Gaiety The Bad One 5 is Anglo Susan Cabot... X 
Amalgamated 
Wed., 4 1045 Odeon ... Dracula ank Peter Cushing ... X 
Thur., 5 10.30 Deansgate Man Hunt 20th Century- Don Murray ... U 
SHEFFIELD a 
Tues., ,, 3 10.30 Gaumont Dracula my ok Rank Peter Cushing x 
| Wed., ,, 4 10.45 Union Street Man Hunt ... = Century- Don Murray U 
‘Ox 
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As well as the supply of photographic 
and magnetic sound-on-film recording 
systems RCA maintains at the disposal 
of the industry additional recording 
facilities and an experienced engineer- 
ing organisation. 


= 


} al 


RCA LICENSEES 


Alliance Film Studios Ltd., Twickenham Studios 

Alliance Film Studies Ltd., Southall Studios 

Associated British-Pathe Ltd., Pathe House Studies 
Associated British-Pathe Ltd., Wardour Street Studios 
Associated British Picture Corpn., Ltd., Elstree Studios 
Academy Cinema Ltd 

Associated TeleVision Ltd., National Studios, Elstree 
B.B.C. Television Service, Alexandra Palace Studios 
B.B.C. Television Service, Ealing Studios 

B.B.C. Television Service, Lime Grove Studios 

B.B.C. Television Service, Riverside Studios 
Beaconsfie'd Films Ltd., Beaconsfield Studios 

i im | British Lion Studio Co. Ltd., Shepperton Studios 
Compania Shell de Venezuela, Caracas Studios 
Hammer Film Productions Ltd., Bray Studios 
Kay Laboratories Ltd., Cariton Hill Studios 
Martiet Productions Ltd., Brighton Studios 


Merlin Film Co. Ltd., Clapham Park Studios 
Walton Studios Ltd., Walton-on-Thames 
Rayant Pictures Ltd., Sushey Studios 
Royal Naval Film Service 
Sound 
am 
Recording 


RCA Great Britain Limited, STUDIO AND RECORDING DIVISION 


An Associate Company of Radio Corporation of America 


The Tower, Hammersmith Broadway, W.6. Telephone: RIVerside 8641 


my 
we 
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the basis 


of every good 


magnetic 


recording 


Zonastripe 


Magnetic recording with its higher frequency response, greater convenience 
and versatility for film Producers relies on Zonastripe. The perfect 
magnetic recording base which can be applied to any finished print. Fully 
coated perforated film is available for master recordings. 


Sole Concessionaires in U.K. for Pyral 


ZONAL FILM FACILITIES LIMITED, THE TOWER, HAMMERSMITH BROADWAY, W.6 


Telephone: Riverside 8741/2 Telegrams: Zonagram, Hammer, London Cables: Zonagram, London 
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TEN EXPERTS ARGUE ON 


The Problem of 
Defining a 
British Feature 


HAT is a British film? Today’s most 

controversial trade topic is frankly 
discussed by ten leading members of the 
industry in a symposium published by the 
British Film Academy’s journal. Kine. 
Stupio Review here presents a précis of the 
discussion. 

All the members—Sir Michael Balcon, Sir 
Henry French, Anthony Havelock-Allan, David 
Kingsley, Frank Launder, James Lawrie, Basil 
Litchfield, Alexander Mackendrick, Maxwell 
Setton and John Woolf—spoke in their personal 
capacities and not on behalf of any organisations. 

“If we decide that discriminating legislation 
is required, we must then consider whether it 
is in fact practicable,” David Kingsley said. 
‘ Firstly, we can consider detailed amendments 
to the existing legal definition. In particular it 
is probably desirable to alter * British ’ to ‘ United 


Kingdom. In order to qualify for quota, the 
labour percent should be in respect of persons 
resident in the UK for tax purposes and the use 


ee should be restricted to studios in the 


Unreasonable 


He added that it seemed unreasonable that 
a film should qualify if it is made in another 
part of the Commonwealth which does not 
teciprocate by enforcing exhibitors’ quota in its 
cinemas, “ The statutory levy is a charge either 
on UK exhibitors or on UK tax-payers, and for 
a film to qualify it should be made primarily 
—— who are subject to UK tax,” he 
said. 

Other detailed variations to the present legis- 
lation could also be considered, such as an in- 
crease in the labour percentage, the use of UK 
laboratories only, and the restriction so far as 
overseas locations are concerned to genuine 
location shooting, he suggested. 

The second approach, he went on, is the 
attempt to find a fundamental definition which 
would exclude “the films we have in mind,” 
such definition being based on the nationality 
of the producer a director, the shareholders 
of the producing company, or source of 
finance. “I do mot believe that any watertight 
definition can be found along these lines,’ he 
ended. 

Maxwell Setton said that the fundamental 
principle which he would like to see followed 
is the principle that this country, as a country 
of origin of films, should open its doors wide 
to all types from everywhere in order to make 
this a world centre of film-making. “I am not 
so interested in the balance of payments; but 
I am much more interested in seeing that the 
British film that goes around the world has got 
the label ‘made in England.” 

He said that he felt it important that the 
government finds out “ where the inspiration of 
the film” comes from and that it was necessary 
that either the producer or the director should 
be someone whose thoughts, upbringing, and 
entire way of life is of a British background. 

Alexander Mackendrick said that he thought 
it was “complete nonsense ™ to try to define 
“British inspiration." He pointed out that 
“ Genevieve " was written by an American, pro- 


duced by a South African. “ When any govern- 
ment starts to deal in these intangibles, you are 
on a sticky wicket: you get involved in govern- 
ment censorship and so on.” 

Describing it as “one of the most difficult 
legislative problems’ he has ever applied his 
mind to, Sir Henry French admitted that so far 
he had not found any proposition which he 
thought Parliament would accept. 

Frank Launder agreed that “ the UK idea is 
a very good one.” He said he saw no reason 
~ Australia and Canada and other Dominions 
“ should get away with it’ by having films made 
there drawing the Eady money here. “If they 
want to benefit from Eady, they should provide 
some equivalent quid pro quo to Eady money 
in their own countries and offer a quota for 
British films,” he suggested. 

Sir Michael Balcon: When you are discussin 
this question of “ British” and “UK” I think 
you should be very careful to make clear that 
you are referring to American companies that 
make films in the British Dominions and thus 
qualify for quota and for production levy. 

Sir Michael went on to emphasise the fact 
that any amending legislation on this point would 
have to be precise and clear. “‘ You will be de- 
stroying something of value in Commonwealth 
relations if you impede the work of film produc- 
tion companies in the Dominions. If you are 
not careful, curing the lesser evil may well damage 
the greater good,” he said. 

Frank Launder said he thought it wrong that 
quota benefits and Eady money should be given 
° Australians even if the films are made over 
there. 

Sir Michael instanced “The Overlanders,” 
made in Australia mainly with British personnel. 
At present it qualifies for British quota. “ Would 
it be disqualified if the words ‘ United Kingdom ’ 
were substituted for * British *? he asked. 

Maxwell Setton said he thought so. 


Disagreement 


David Kingsley: The alteration in the definition 
already in the present Act from “ British" to 
“ United Kingdom" would not have barred the 
film “ Pacific Destiny” or, so far as I know, 
“The Overlanders.” If Sir Michael suggests that 
a British-registered company should be allowed 
to use an Australian crew in Australia and have 
the film count as British quota, I disagree. A 
British company in Australia should have to use 
a British crew and fulfil the labour requirements 
of the Quota Act, altering “ British” to “ UK 
resident.” 

He added that this would have the added ad- 
vantage of excluding certain films made by 
American companies, inasmuch as expatriate 
Britons would not count as British labour unless 
they were resident in the UK. 

Maxwell Setton pointed out that since Australia 
had no native production of any real significance, 
Australia could not introduce a kind of Quota 


ct. 

Sir Michael was not convinced that new legis- 
lation was desirable. His worry was that the 
more you narrowed down the field of distribution, 
the more you restricted your artistic freedom. 
Producers should not be restricted in their distri- 
bution deals, but must be careful, in contracts 
with distributors, to make certain that the creative 
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aspects of film production remained in the hands 
of the producer. The matter of identification 
was purely a matter of contractual credits. 

Sandy Mackendrick agreed that the problem 
was not to bar films that did not represent the 
British point of view, but to provide the incentive 
for those that did. 

John Woolf thought we could either make films 
of parochial interest, or we could open our 
studios to international films. We had a great 
chance at the present time but not if we gave 
way to the argument that films should only be 
made that reflected the British way of life. “I 
don’t know what that means,” he added. 

Sir Michael remarked that he never knew what 
was meant by an international film; but they did 
want to use international distributors so as to 
get wider distribution. 

James Lawrie again reverted to the worry over 
the type of film that had American inspiration 
and capital, made in some part of the Common- 
wealth and qualified for Quota and levy. 


Foreign Revenue 


Basil Litchfield said that the majority of British 
productions depended on foreign revenue for 
recoupment of a large part of their cost. We 
could not build a strong industry without all 
types of talent and we should not excluae foreign 
talent, ideas or even inspiration. It was not 
always practicable to make films in the Common- 
wealth and crew them with British crews. He 
was not sure that a change from “ British” to 
“UK” would achieve any practical purpose. 
The Americans had world distribution organisa- 
tions and it was important that the British pro- 
ducers should have access to these. He pointed 
‘wut that in 1956 Americans invested £6,000,000 
in British production, a direct export gain. 

“Unless we welcome with open arms all the 
international talent we can get, in the same way 
that Hollywood did years ago, I don’t think this 
industry here has a chance,” said John Woolf. 


Sir Michael: It is perfectly proper for pro- 
ducers to uy to get a better definition of a 
British film for all purposes.... But I beg of 


you to be cautious. What you must not do is 
to have completely restrictive definitions which 
may well prevent British producers making films 
for a wider body of distributors. 

Maxwell Setton: We must have no restric- 
tions; no pettifogging frontiers should be intro- 
duced by law to stop anybody from making any 
subject of international meaning in this country. 
I don’t think it matters one iota where the finance 
comes from. 

Anthony Havelock-Allan suggested Form C 
as an instrument through which something might 
be done. 

Summing up, James Lawrie said that a tighten- 
ing up of certain regulations and Form C require- 
ments might cut out some of the abuses to which 
reference had been made, and Sir Henry French 
added, “ We are all agreed that there is some- 
thing wrong with the definition (of a British 
film) but we can’t find a way of improving it.” 
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SPEED TECHNIQUE 


FOR THE 


WORLD MARKET 


INCE Meliee’s day, film producers have been 

at the mercy of temperamental directors, 

artists, cameramen, and other technicians, who 
have been turning the film into ART. 


That is as it should be—up to a point 


Great artists in bygone centuries often survived 
with help from wealthy patrons who financed 
them and encouraged them to produce great works 
of art. Today, demand for artistic works is 
possibly greater than ever, but only a limited 
number of patrons will invest the vast sums re- 
quired for the art medium of motion picture pro- 
duction. Why? Because of the uncertainty of 
their investment, and the tremendous cost of pro- 
duction. 


The film industry, whether producing films for 
television or the cinema, can boom—and stimulate 
investment, if it will take off its jacket, reduce 
schedules by half, chop administration 


costs, 
utilise sets more, re-dressin 


instead of rebuilding 


them. Most important of all, film units must 
work as a team, not as a group of artistic 
individuals following self-determined paths of 
interest 

Two Kinds 

Today, there are two kinds of films. Big pro- 


ductions, where the final budget figure is any- 
one’s guess, and the other kind—the unpretentious 
commercial film, a strict economic propositicn, 
made in a set period of time for a pre-ordained 
figure, pre-sold to a definite market. 

The big production, the artistic film, can call 
on any artist able to afford time and money to 
achieve results in character with its pretensions. 
Despite all its advantages, it is a gamble. Big 
success or a big flop. 

Reduce the risk by cutting a ten-week schedule 
to six weeks, cight weeks to five, or a four-week 
schedule to two or three, thereby cutting costs. This 
step can be taken without fear of loss in production 
value. Technicians accept it as a challenge, the 
whole machinery of organisation, large or small, 
soon adjusts itself to the new speed and more 
urgent requirements. 

True commercial films can take no chances. 
Like the artistic film, they need top technicians 
and first-class artists who will subject them- 
selves to a discipline tighter than the most pro- 
fessional requirements of prestige production. 

At New Elstree (we miake two “ Mark Sabers ” 
a weck) we can perhaps compare our work with 
lightning sketches of a good artist who, capable 
of creating masterpieces, can, with adjustments, 
bring his talent to the production of quick satis- 
factory work without shedding his inspiration. 
A bad artist can do neither 

Artistic talent, yes, but we harness it to com- 
mercial deadlines which must be met. One can- 
not disappoint customers by falling down on 
delivery dates: it is no use apologising for going 
over schedule 

Three problems must be solved 
sponsors happy. How to keep viewers happy. 
How to oan films quickly enough without the 
loss of quality that will lose you both 

It is easy enough in Britain. While audiences 


How to keep 


by ERIK BLAKEMORE 


Managing Director, New Elstree Studios 


like your piciures, you do not have to worry 
about the sponsor (in theory, anyway) but if you 
want the North American market, sponsors loom 
large and important. 


Really fast shooting means ironing out foresee- 
able’ snags in advance; but the best laid plans 
of mice and men gang oft agley; hence the need 
for the best technicians. A technical crisis calls 
for an authoritative and immediate on-the-spot 
decision. Something is impossible?—it is impos- 
sible without argument. here is no room for 
temperament, no question of preferring not to 
do it. Uf it can be done, it must be. In a good 
team, the other technicians know anyway 

The same tolerance must be applied to the 
schedule—and nobody works a better schedule 
than at New Elstree Studios—finally, you must 
be realistic. 

With the best co-operation, things can go wrong 

but if you want to ensure against all but 
fantastic complications, try building a resident 
production team. People who know each other 
well, work well together. A producer preparing 
a picture or a series, first finds the right pro 
duction manager, who in turn recruits a team. 
Chances are, less than half of them have worked 
together before. It will take time for them to 
get to know each other. Suppose a manager 
picked a football team, and sent them off to a 
match without any practice, still expecting them 
to win. By half-time, they might have got the 
hang of each other's game. They might beat 
the opposite side, but it would be a tough struggle. 

The only sure guide to picking a team comes 
from experience. Once the team men have been 
signed, with a good unit to back them up, you 
are halfway to achieving speed technique. To 
make commercial films successful, there can be 
no stinting on salaries. Top men are essential. 

Operating at speed means every facility or ser- 


Erik Blakemore discussing sets with Herbert 
Smith at the studio 
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Essentials include 
and picture library; a big 


vice being readily available. 
good stock, sound r : 
versatile scene dock; plenty of backings (with 
top grade scenic artists in residence); large selec- 


tive properties department, and a practical ward- 
robe. If you make detective films, stock up 
on police uniforms. If you specialise in costume 
ictures, buy what you want or have it made. 

t is a long-term investment. £2,000 or £3,000 so 
used will save several times the amount later. _ 

The apparent ease with which our production 
proceeds is the end-result of deliberate policy. 
Our properties men recognise what is required. 
The carpenters know what is wanted. The 
slightest hint is all that is needed. This is part 
of the strategy of acting as a team. Discussion 
is kept down to the minimum—when people know 
each other, the minimum is enough. y 

Speed on the set demands well-produced scripts. 
An intelligent team of writers is a priority for 
wisely-planned production. Writers producing 
scripts to be shot in the required time, not “ The 
Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire” in 26 
minutes, are needed. 

The unit can enjoy a laugh on the set, and 
have fun without interfering with production. 
Although not “ dedicated men,” they are good 
technicians and recognise the importance of keep- 
ing everything within bounds. 


Must Come 


Speed technique must come, if producers are 
going to satisfy a greedy market for commercial 
television entertainment. If I read the signs 
rightly, television will rely more and more on 
such material, just as sound radio needs recorded 
programmes (sometimes 70 per cent. of a week’s 
broadcasting). q 

Future iicectien hinges on this issue. At 
present, audiences both sides of the Atlantic, when 
not viewing “ actuality” programmes (news, 
sport, etc.}, accept old films and revivals, tele- 
recorded programmes and TV film series. How 
long will that position last? : 

My guess is that we are on the brink of 
a film boom through TV. Already half the 
country’s film technicians are employed on TV 
film production. (How cinemas will fare is an- 
other question. Already throughout the world 
— numbers have closed. Probably many more 
will have to put up their shutters.) ’ 

If slot television gets a real hold on the public, 
commercial cinema, as we know it, is doomed. 
A GPO phone-meter attachment, allowing sub- 
scribers to dial a full film programme on TV 
screens for possibly as little as 5s., is good value 
in family-viewing terms. For film producers, it 
will mean big returns from the largest audience. 

Artistic and commercial speed technique will 
be essential to cope with the tremendous demand 
for new film material when this revolution takes 
place. Producers must prepare to meet this de- 
mand, or lose the most promising permanent 
market for films ever to present itself to the 
motion picture industry. 
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The Growth 
of TV 
Production 


by TONY GRUNER 


ORE than £8,000,000 will be spen ym TV 
film production this year, almost twice 


the amount of finance invested in TV films in 
1957 Next year the figur s likely to be 
between £10 and £12 million—a sum tha s 
almost certain to exceed the total amount of 
capital invested in B h feature film production 
in the same period 

During the next few months deals will b« 


signed worth hundreds of thousands of pound 
to British studios, equipment manufacturers and 
technicians The TV race is on 


In 1956 one major U.S TV company, ZIV 
was involved in a series at a British studio. Last 
year there were two, when Screen Gems began 
making * Ivanho« This year there will be 
at least four and maybe five companies, including 
the Gross and Krasne Organisation, National 
Telefilm A's Walt Disney and possib y 
Guild 


soc ales 


U.S Impact 


It is th npact of U.S finance on TV pro- 
duction that has led to this upsurg n British 
television film making Just as the 
activities of Hollywood producers in Britain 
assisted the development of a British feature 
film industry, so the arrival of Americar 
TV companies is building up a British TV pro 
duction industry 


posi-wal 


Without American backing there can be no 
TV film production in Britain he presen 
time 

Reason 1 39-episode series is expensive 
that it can never return its cost to the produc 
based on British or Commonwealth T markets 


Even by networking a 24-minute episode that 
would cost £8,000 to £10,000, the gross will not 
exceed £2,500 in Britain Therefore it has been 
financial suicide for British producers to make a 
series without first receiving U.S financial support 
plus the guarantee of American distribution 


In the States, however, with 250 ns, and 
an urgent demand for more film produ he 
boot is on the other foo 


Cost Less 


Most of the leading American TV film makers 


are secking to make films in Britain The c 

is about 50 per cent. less than it is in the 
States, there are new, fresh locations to add pro 
duction valu Oa seri nd the end product 
can be shown on British TV, whereas American 


shows, except for small minority, are kept ou 


for British quoia reasons 


Thus, by September. practically every stud n 
the country, with the exception of MGM If 
and Pinewood (both booked months ahead for 
feature films) w be having a television un 
working on one or more of their stages 


Of the 20 odd series earmarked for produc 


tion, only a minority will nor find 80 per cent 
of its costs being met by U.S finance In f 
all TV series made in this country will th 


financed partly by Americans, with probably 
distribution guarantee from New York 


The television production field ts notable for 


ut icast two forms of film-making The first is 
overed by the completely or mainly financed 
sCTICS such as Screen Gems’ “ Ivanho al 
Beaconsfield ZIV’s “Dial 999 series at 
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Conrad Phillips, in the name part, is the star of the WILLIAM TELL series at National 


Elstree; the Gross and Krasne series ‘* Glen- 
cannon,” also at Elstree; the Danziger Brothers’ 
“Mark Saber" series at New Elstree: and the 
new Walt Disney series to be made later this 
year 


There have also emerged British companies 
with important U.S outlets in the States, but still 
receiving American money for a percentage of 
heir budgets. 

Such companies include Incorporated Television 
Programme Company, under managing director 

w Grade, which owns National Studios and 
which is now making “ William Tell; Sapphire 
Films, under Hannah Weinstein, which is on 
its third series of “* Robin Hood,” prior to making 
‘The Four Just Men’; Hammer Films, which 
goes into production with “ The Tales of Fran- 
kenstein "’ at Bray studios this summer (Hammer. 
neidentally, is being financed a hundred per cent. 
by Screen Gems, as well as getting a share of 


Producer Harry 

Alan Towers and 

star Robert 

Beatty of the 

DIAL 999 series 
at Elstree 


the world profits of the series); and Harry Alan 
Towers, who is making “ Dial 999” for ZIV. 
and the “ Mantovani” series for another U.S 
production company, 


How does the revolution in TV production 
and spending affect the key film studios in the 
country? At the moment there is still plenty 
of space at the right price, but already powerful 
TV interests are seeking to buy Teddington 
studios, when the lease of these studios, now being 
used for storage by an aircraft company, comes 
to an end in the autumn. 

Here is a breakdown of the latest position of 
TV production vis-a-vis the main feature studios: 

National Studios, with four stages, will be fully 
occupied with the “ William Tell” production 
by ITPC and “ The Invisible Man.” oth series 
are believed to have already been pre-sold in 


continued on page xi 
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sensitometric characteristics are ideally suited 


for the purpose required. 


GEVAERT LIMITED Motion Picture Department 
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Studio Review 


Sound around 
the world 


EARS before he wal British Acoustic 
Films made soundfilm recording gear 
which, judged by pre-war standards, was reason- 
ably far advanced in development; and it had 
arrived in some 36 studios at home and abroad 
Italian and Spanish dubbing studios, others in 
Poland and Belgium, and some 16 in India, were 
outfitted by BAF. Some of those 24-year-old re- 
corders are still carrying on 


Halted by the war, development began all over 
again in 1945, with entirely new designs; but 
by this time, competition from overseas, un- 
hampered by development and war-time problems 
was already strongly established Against this 
handicap, BAF, later transformed imto Rank 
Precision Industries (BAF), Ltd., quickly achieved 
a world-wide reputation with its Gaumont-Kalee 
studio range 


In Europe 


Pinewood studios has a complete installation of 
this equipment; Yugoslavia, after receiving an 
initial 35-mm. channel, has installed G-K 16-mm 
at Zagreb: Czechoslovakia uses Newall cameras 
and GB-Bell and Howell printers; China has a 
dozen Gaumont-Kalee recording channels and a 
score or so of Newalls; Eagle-Lion studios at 
Hambure does all dubbing with Gaumont-Kalee 
Geneva’s Cinegram studios works on 16-mm. and 
35-mm. with G-K; Poland has three or four re 
cording channels and several Newalls from the 
same stable; you will find Gaumont-Kalee in 
Johannesburg and Khartoum ; also in Japan, Java, 
Lahore, Madras, Pakistan, Malaya, Thailand and 
New Zealand 
nd South America are well represented 
Brazil are well acquainted with 
recording equipment, while 
Venezuela, Argentina, Chile, 
and Uruguay can all show 
kinds from The Rank 


Central « 
Mexico and 
Gaumont-Kalec 
Colombia, Peru 
Bolivia, Paraguay 
equipment of various 
Organisation 

In Ghana, Nigeria and Ceylon, where com- 
munication of ideas in quickly assimilable form 
s regarded as vital to the building of national 
morale and esprit de corps, film is increasingly im- 
portant. The spontaneous choice of British equip- 
ment by the film producers in those countries 1s 
a favourable augury for the future of trade rela- 
tions, encouraging the hope that friendly asso- 
ciations made during the formative years of 
statehood will endure Today it is difficult to 
think of any country where film production 1s 
carried on, in which studio equipment of one 
kind or another from Rank Precision Industries 
is not playing an important part 


BBC Usage 


Turning to television, most of the British studios 
making programmes on film are equipped to a 
greater or lesser extent by Rank. The British 
Broadcasting Corporation, the sound quality of 
whose television programmes is universally re- 
spected, is a large user of RPI equipment, princi- 
pally Gaumont-Kalee recording and reproducing 
gcar 

The BBC television newsreel unit at Alexandra 
Palace has been so equipped since 1947; the new 
transfer suite at Ealing has six theatres fed from 
a central projection room of some 3,000 
square feet in area, fully equipped with Gaumont- 
Kalee projection and sound. The cutting-rooms 


Control position 
in the post-sync. 
suite at Rank’s 
studios at Pine- 
wood 


use GB-Bell and Howell automatic splicers. The 
Suite is the largest of its kind in existence. 


Harold Darton, writing in The Radio Times, 
said: “ Every month about half a million feet of 
film are handled by the BBC’s Film Department. 
In 1957 an average of slightly less than four hours’ 
screen time a week came from its 32 cutting- 
rooms, excluding hired feature films and tele- 
recordings—the equivalent of some 140 feature 
films a year At this moment several offices 
are being knocked into a larger room to house a 
‘film transfer suite’ whose purpose will be to 
deal with all the various ways in which sound can 
be allied to a picture. . The new suite will 
transfer sound from any source to any other 
different medium ; enilaal to magnetic; magnetic 
to records ; records to optical, and so on. Anyone 
familiar with football permutations will appreci- 
ate that this means a lot of equipment. ere are 
many new things at Ealing these days. But the 
ultimate purpose is . .. to bring, on film, pictures 
and sounds to the public with the greatest possib‘e 
efficiency.” 

By way of securing the greatest possible effici- 
ency, BBC engineers, rightly insist that every item 


Mixing compartment in the GB-Kalee van in 
use at the film dubbing theatre at the 
BBC's Alexandra Palace studios 
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of their equipment shall satisfy rigorous and ex- 
haustive tests to prove its fitness for public service 
“on the air.” Approval from such a quarter is 
therefore well earned—Rank Precision equipment 
has fairly earned it. 

An instance of the adaptability and resource- 
fulness of the designers of Gaumont-Kalee gear 
comes from their work at Pinewood, where new 
post-synchronising theatres, installed during 1957, 
were equipped with new and specially designed 
apparatus which was to become the prototype 
for future production of 16-mm. and 35-mm. 
magnetic and optical recorders for floor- and 
post-synchronisation work; theatres for preview, 
dubbing, and mixing—the entire installation was 
specially worked out for Pinewood. 


The Future 


New equipment for the future includes the mag- 
netic recording attachment for the Arriflex 
camera, which uses a single film. pre-striped. 
Rank holds the world distribution rights for this 
attachment. 


Whilst not a newcomer, the Gaumont-Kalee 
flutter meter deserves mention here. This instru- 
ment, unique in its class, has achieved such a 
reputation that it is preferred by American users, 
and has become the accepted standard reference 
instrument of more than one hundred and fifty 
user-groups all over the world. 


For the future, the familiar G-K_ recording 
amplifier stack reverts to conventional rack 
assembly, without change of circuitry. 


The mixer console will not, as heretofore, be 
built to a preconceived standard pattern, but 
will be custom-built to the requirements of indi- 
vidual studios. 


The well-tried 680 transportable magnetic re- 
corder emerges in a new and improved form as 
1080—more compact, more truly portable, with 
electronic equipment streamlined into a smaller 
number of units, chief of which will comprise 
all input, mixing, and control-gear in one case. 


New cabinet-type recorders and reproducers 
provide combined optical and magnetic recording 
and reproduction on 17.5-mm. and 35-mm. film. 
in such a wide range of —— that there 
are, at the present time, thirty possible combina- 
tions. 


BTH has designed a new interlock system for 
RPI, more compact, and generally easier to install 
and to handle than its predecessor. 


Live TV transmissions often contain filmed 
inserts of exterior scenes. Quality-wise, the inserts 
have to be indetectable by viewers—a task for 
first-class equipment. BBC technicians use 
Camefiex cameras, fitted with magnetic recording 
heads; separate films are used for picture and 
sound—the system was specially designed b; Rank 
Precision for the Camefiex, and is now available 
for general distribution. 
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interviews ARTHUR GRANT 
Director of Photography UP THE CREEK 


A BYRON FILM PRODUCTION FOR WARNER BROS. 


Very much, though the most 
lighthearted film still needs 
a down-to-earth 
technique. That's why I 
use Ilford F.P.3 stock. It gives 


such dependable results. 


What sort of results do you aim at? 


Well, I expect film stock to have a very wide 
tone range, so I can achieve a great variety 
of effects, and I expect it to be fine-grained 
so that it can be blown up almost to 


any size without losing quality. 
And you find Ilford F.P.3 satisfactory ? 


More than satisfactory. It suits my style 


of working to perfection. 


ILFORD LIMITED 

CINE SALES DEPARTMENT === 
104 HIGH HOLBORN 
LONDON W.C.1 

Telephone: HOLborn 3401 
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Cinematograph Equipment on View 


equipment was organised by a Government 
partment last month at the Institut Francais, 
South Kensington, when the Department of 
Scientific and Industrial Research arranged, in 
conjunction with a research conference, a small 
but well-attended exhibition where most of the 
leading apparatus firms were represented. 


It was the first appearance of the new equip- 
ment firm, Technical Cinematograph Require- 
ments, Lid., of Woking. Centre of interest on 
this stand was the Newman & Guardia “ Lawley 
Junior " film processor, a self-contained daylight 
developing machine, capable of handling either 
16-mm. or 35-mm., and of producing an output 
of the highest consistency An accuracy of 
gamma of 0.01 is claimed, which until recent 
years would have been regarded as beyond the 
reach of the best of orthodox laboratories. 


TCR also showed the Caméflex camera, for 
which it is the distributor, fitted with the latest 
Som-Berthiot Pan-Cinor zoom lens, and with 
various types of instrumentation equipment. The 
Siemens “* 2000" 16-mm. projector is claimed to 
be the answer to the problem of the small film 
production unit; thanks to its double-film record- 
ing system, it is capable of meeting all the 
sound requirements of such a unit, from the 
original recording to final dubbing. 


A SUCCESSFUL exhibition of cinematograph 
le 


Every Refinement 


A new camera shown by Newman & Sinclair 
weighted less than 12lb., yet embodied every 
necessary refinement, such as three-lens offset 
turret, reflex shutter, and enclosed motor. Ease 
of threading is ensured by the fact that the feed 
sprocket is contained inside the magazine. The 
claw motion is of the same type as was developed 
many years ago by Arthur S. Newman 

Several examples of the more usual types of 
Newman-Sinclair cameras were shown, together 
with a versatile tripod 


Another new camera, shown by W. Vinten, 


Ltd., was specially designed for working in high- 
speed aircraft and guided missiles, and is capable 
of withstanding high values of g without any 
great change in speed. 

The firm of Dekko, which has for many years 
been associated with the manufacture of amateur 
cameras, has now transferred its activities to 
more serious fields. A 16-mm. camera was 
shown specially designed for the RAF, giving 
speeds of from 6 to 60 frames per second; it 
will accommodate magazines of from 50 ft. to 
200 ft., and having an automatic loop former, 
needs practically no skill in operation. Another 
model, specially made for guided missiles, is 
contained in a 4-in. steel case, and will withstand 
a force of 40g. Yet another camera is made to 
withstand high temperatures up to 250 deg. C. 


More Cameras 


Kodak showed several 16-mm. cameras, in- 
cluding the Cine-Special and the new K-100, with 
its three-lens turret, each Jens with its own 
finder. Paillard-Bolex cameras, with and without 
reflex focusing, were shown by Cinex. 

A totally different type of camera shown by 
Cinetra was the oscillographic recording camera, 
a feature of which is its absolute constancy of 
speed at various rates. Some of the many types 
of high-precision gears made by the firm were 
also shown. 

The feature of the Cinetechnic stand was the 
Aiglonne developing machine. A new modifica- 
tion to the Debrie D-16 projector is the curved 
grooved gate, which grips the film only by its 
edges, yet keeps it flat and in focus. 

B. J. Lynes, Ltd.. showed a wide range of 
drives for 16-mm. and 35-mm. cameras. An 
animation clutch employed a synchronous motor 
and had a frame counter. “ Memomotion ” 
drives provided time-lapse operation up to 4 secs. 
per exposure. A piece of apparatus which may 
have some success in golfing circles takes single- 
frame exposures of the stance. 

In the lighting field, Mole-Richardson was 


U.S TECHNICAL DEVELOPMENTS 


HE high quality achieved in Todd-AO is to 
some extent due to the use in printing of 

a process which corrects keystone distortion in 
projection, horizon curvature due to a curved 
screen, and curvature of verticals due to the 
inevitable barrel distortion of the wide-angle 
lenses used 

The equipment developed by the American 
Optical Company gives a constant correction of 
keystone and curvature, but since barrel distor- 
tion varies with the different lenses, this correction 
has to be adjusted automatically from scene to 
scene, together with colour and exposure correc- 
tions, during printing 

A description of this equipment comprised one 
of the papers delivered at last month’s SMPTE 
Convention, held at Los Angeles. Other aspects 
of large-frame photography which were discussed 
included a camera development by Technicolor, 
consisting of an aperture pivoting on its vertical 
axis in order to achieve increased —_ in a 
diagonal plane; and the techniques of making 
anamorphosed and de-anamorphosed prints from 
large negatives. The work of MGM in this field 
was surveyed by Douglas Shearer. 

A paper of which further details will be awaited 
with interest concerned a travelling-matte process 


using infra-red—presumably enabling a matte to 
be made from a colour film in a single operation. 

Large-frame photography involves improve- 
ments in sound recording. RCA described a 
unidirectional electrostatic microphone. New 
Westrex equipment included portable recording 
systems for jin. tape, 16-mm., and 17.5-mm. films. 
also a universal recording system capable of vari- 
able area, variable density or magnetic recording. 

The problems of presenting CinemaScope or 
VistaVision prints on TV were discussed; a new 
method was described capable, it was claimed, 
of showing such pictures without noticeable crop- 
ping or distortion. 

Several papers related to closed-circuit TV—its 
technical standards, its cost over long distances, 
methods of handling narrow wave-band signals, 
and camera sensitivity. 

A number of papers related to industrial and 
instrumentation photography. The photographic 
aspects of the launching of the first earth satellite 
were the subject of a film “ X Minus Eighty 


Days.” An ultra-high-speed camera serves for 
multiple frame and streak photography. Tech- 
niques for the study of shock waves were 


discussed, 


By R. H. CRICKS, FBKS, FRPS 


rather restricted for space, and showed only a 
2 kW and a 5 kW. John Hadland demonstrated 
a xenon pulse-light for high-speed cine work ; 
using a PTH lamp, it was claimed that an area 
of 8 in. square could be photographed on 
Kodachrome at 8,000 frames per second at an 
aperture of f/8. The lamp is operated from a 
42-volt battery. 

Two service companies whose work had to be 
illustrated by photographs were United Motion 
Pictures, which specialise in 16-mm. recording, 
and Colour Film Services, the 16-mm. Koda- 
chrome laboratory. “ Premier” editing equip- 
ment, notably the editing bench, was shown by 
Robert Rigby, Lid. 

A number of projectors were displayed by 
BTH (whose xenon-powered model aroused 
interest) and Simplex-Ampro. 


RCA’s PREVIEW 
THEATRE 
INSTALLATION 


COMPLETE 35-mm. private cinema cquip- 
aA ‘ment has been installed by RCA Great 
ritain, Ltd., for Mather and Crowther, Lid., 
the advertising agent, at its Brettenham House 
offices. 

The sound sysiem is RCA’s LG.215X, which is 
specially designed for this type of small preview 
theatre and is ideal for advertising agents who 
require high quality but do not need full studio 
facilities. 

The system comprises the RCA LMI_.9031 
rotary stabiliser soundhead, which is easily con- 
verted at a later date for reproduction of push/ 
pull optical and 200-mil. studio magnetic sound 
tracks if desired; an LMI.10706A preview 
atiachment for running unmarried prints (double- 
headed running), an amplifier assembly and a 
high-fidelity console loudspeaker system. 

The wall-mounted amplifier cabinet contains 
an LMI.9257G amplifier, monitor loudspeaker 
with independent volume control and an exciter 
lamp supply. The handsome console loudspeaker, 
which is available in various finishes to suit the 
decor of the auditorium, employs a 15-inch LF 
speaker and two 2}-in. HF units with acoustic 
curtain damping. 

Also supplied and installed by RCA were the 
projector mechanism, upper spool box, pedestal 
and arc lamp to complete the projection 
assembly. The projection suite includes steel fire 
shutters, spools, rewinder, and an _ intercom. 
system between the auditorium and the 
operating box. 

Among the many advantages of such RCA 
installations are the high quality and flexibility 
of the system whereby further facilities can be 
added later if required without the need for 
redesigning or replacing the original equipment. 

More than 80 preview theatres in and around 
London operated by leading film producers, dis- 
tributors, and advertising agents have chosen to 
instal RCA. 
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SYNCROPULSE RECORDERS 


are helping to make 
LOCATION SOUND BETTER 


* DIAL 999 *% ICE COLD IN ALEX. 
* HIGH HELL * WONDERFUL THINGS 

* GIRLS AT SEA *% COUNT FIVE AND DIE 

* WE ARE SEVEN * THE QUEEN AND SMITH 
* INTENT TO KILL * NO TREES IN THE STREET 
* THE MAN INSIDE * SECRETS OF THE OLD BAILEY 


... These and many other British pictures owe much of their 


dramatic effect and their technical quality to the use on location of the 
LEEVERS-RICH SYNCROPULSE RECORDER —the finest recorder ever 


designed for mobile service. 


LEEVERS-RICH EQUIPMENT LTD. 


78B Hampstead Road, London, N.W. | EUSton 1481 


just published. The specification ex- 
cludes 
cinema. 

On 35-mm. film three types of 
coatings are specified, Type A over 
the entire width, Type B between per- 


magnetic prints for the 


| M tic Recording Standard 
| agnetic Recording ard 
IMENSIONS for magnetic coat- sion techniques based on 50 c/s sup- 

ings and recordings on 35-mm.. plies. Various recording standards | 
’ 17.6-mm.. 16-mm. and 8-mm. films specify three 200-mil tracks, four 150- | 
j are established in a new British S:an- ™il tracks or six 100-mil tracks on 
) ; dard specification, No. 2981: 1958, 35-mm., or one 200-mil track on 
) H 


17.5-mm. 


OSCILLOGRAPH 
RECORDING 


the separation between picture and 
sound is fixed at 28 frames + half 


| 
| 
' 
In the case of 35-mm. picture film, 
| 
a frame. It is intended to issue | 


: dimensions for the positioning of | CAMERA 
4 forations, and Type C with a 300-mil stripes and recordings as a supple- | 
J —e stripe and a balancing ment to the present standard. 
= Stripe. 
“4 Recording azimuth is standardised On 16-mm., full-stripe and half- 
to a tolerance of +5 minutes. Record- stripe dimensions are given, with 
ing speed for 35-mm. is fixed at 96 widths of respectively 95 mils and 
is perforations per second for motion 29 mils, in each case with a balancing | 
© picture techniques, or 100 for televi- stripe, outside the perforations. 
T CESSES CESS TS =a 
- ; 
e TV PRODUCTION GROWTH—continued | 
J | the United States by Lew Grade. by an independent production com- | 
j The Danziger Brothers, Edward Pany. h Stud h 
: and Harry, who own New Elstree, _ Twickenham Studios, a two Capacity 
1e ; with five stages, are already resuming St8°S, Lh ave ag XE e way, 
al 7 production with their “* Mark Saber ™ Produced | Y Orme Wh ae wee i Redd design 200 ft. or 100 f1. 
mn t series, and have announced they in- '5 Just — ee WNC ee ; 0 
re é tend —— production of a new made hie, = ea Gabe we | No. 881830 of 35 mm. film 
3 series taken from the files of Interpol. ITPC. This new series, abotage. | 
‘ : ' is being partly financed by Guild 
ne i Walton Studios, with four stages, Television, and is a similar subject to 
4 will be producing one large-scale TV « =~ 
A series through Hannah Weinstein’s Beaconsfield, with two stages, is | PROTOTYPES EXPERIMENTAL MODELS 
ty —— by ms, bh The F ay Just ajready shooting “Ivanhoe” for | 9 
7 en, and possidly another Gdeaing Screen Gems, and may be used for | R () ( R ( R 
eae the French hs Americen company’s ment_series, P ECISI N BA IN and SP OCKETS 
. . “ Raffles.” or “ Journey Into Fear. | 
nt. Bray Studios, with three stages, will Thus the TV production industry is 
nd , produce, under Michael Carreras, 39 growing in strength, finance and influ- 12 OVAL ROAD ° LONDON ° N.W.1 
oa 4 films about “ The Tales of Franken- ence each month, but is —, “— | | h G I 2353/4085 
. stein,” starring Anton Diffring, and up even closer to ollywood an T : Lliver 
0 ¢ may also lease one of its other stages New York than even the British film etepnone U 
4 for another TV series to be produced industry ever was. 
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In the motion picture world, Kodak are wise ‘old dogs’ 
indeed. In fact, it was the introduction of flexible film by Kodak 
that helped to lay the foundations of this mighty industry. 

Since those early days, Kodak have not only learned each 
new trick—they have invented many of them. Better pictorial 
quality, large-screen techniques, improved colour processes — 
Kodak have been closely associated with every mayor develop- 
ment. And with the resources of the world’s greatest photo- 

graphic laboratories behind them, Kodak 


are still in the van of scientific progress. 


Kodak 


KODAK LIMITED - LONDON 


Kodak’ is a 


rezistered wade-mark 


